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SERMON. 


GENESIS  xv.  15. 

Thou  shalt  go  to  thy  father's  in  peace  ;  thou  shalt  be  buried  in 

A   GOOD  old  age. 

Each  age  in  the  life  of  man  has  a  beauty  of  its 
own.  Infancy  is  beautiful,  in  its  unstained  inno- 
cence, —  the  breathing  work  of  a  divine  statuary. 
Childhood  is  beautiful,  with  its  open  brow,  its  bright 
eye,  its  glad  spirit,  and  its  trusting  affection.  Youth 
is  beautiful,  through  its  elastic  motions,  its  hopeful 
confidence  and  its  free  energy.  Manhood  is  beauti- 
ful, with  its  firm  step,  its  strong  heart,  its  earnest 
industry  and  its  various  power  of  accomplishment. 
The  ripeness  of  declining  life  is  beautiful,  when  the 
passions  are  held  under  a  wise  control,  and  the  char- 
acter has  collected  within  itself  the  influences  of  re- 
flection and  the  fruits  of  experience.  And  old  age 
is  beautiful,  in  its  calm  wisdom,  its  gentle  repose,  its 
venerable  appearance,  and  its  conscious  preparation 
for  the  change  which  awaits  it.  We  need  not  be 
anxious  to  determine  which  of  these  periods  is  most 
attractive,  since  they  all  present  irresistible  claims  on 
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our  admiration.  For  some  observers  the  loveliness  of 
early  life  has  a  charm  which  cannot  be  surpassed, 
while  others  receive  from  the  dignity  of  mature  years 
an  impression  that  is  more  grateful  to  their  feelings, 
and  yet  others  find  in  the  serene  aspect  of  age  an 
influence  in  which  they  especially  delight. 

Our  thoughts  are  drawn  this  morning  towards  the 
old  man.  We  are  led  to  think  and  speak  of  "  a  good 
old  age."  What  enters  into  such  a  description  ?  A 
most  weighty  epithet  is  this,  suggesting  and  compre- 
hending more  than  any  other  which  we  could  use. 
Who  is  there  that,  if  he  could  look  forward  to  a  period 
extending  beyond  the  threescore  years  and  ten  which 
ancient  observation  assigned  as  the  limit  of  human 
life,  would  not  desire  for  himself  a  good  old  age  ;  and 
in  that  desire  include  all  that  he  need  ask,  or  friends 
need  ask  for  him  ?  A  good  old  age,  —  this  is  our 
theme.     What  constitutes  such  an  old  age  ? 

The  first  thing  which  occurs  to  every  one  as  indi- 
cated by  this  description  is  intelligence.  Old  age 
must  retain  the  clearness  and  vigor  of  the  intellectual 
faculties.  This  is  not  always  permitted  by  that  Provi- 
dence which  has  bound  the  physical  and  the  spiritual 
natures  in  mysterious  dependence  upon  each  other. 
With  the  progress  of  years,  infirmity  encompasses  the 
mind,  obstructs  the  avenues  of  its  communication 
with  the  outward  world,  impedes  its  exercises,  dims 
its  perceptions,  beclouds  the  memory,  impairs  the 
judgment,  embarrasses   the   conscience,  and  reduces 


the  thinking,  reasoning,  reflecting  man  to  a  condition 
of  mental  weakness,  or  even  imbecility,  which  it  is 
painful  to  contrast  with  the  firmness  and  acuteness  of 
former  days.  The  old  age  of  which  we  speak  pre- 
sents a  different  spectacle.  The  mind  still  distin- 
guishes, compares,  enjoys,  as  in  the  meridian  of  life. 
Memory  can  still  use  its  past,  and  accumulate  new, 
treasures.  The  decisions  of  the  judgment  are  ac- 
cepted by  others  with  an  increasing  rather  than  di- 
minishing confidence.  Books  are  still  a  source  of 
delight ;  conversation  a  means  of  instruction ;  and 
thought,  less  discursive  or  less  intense  than  at  earlier 
seasons,  becomes  more  fruitful  in  solid  wisdom. 
Such  is  one  characteristic  of  a  good  old  age. 

But  if  the  mind  be  clear  and  active,  the  heart  must 
also  preserve  its  freshness  of  feeling ;  the  sympathies 
must  maintain  their  free  and  generous  exercise.  The 
selfishness  of  old  age  is  sometimes  made  a  subject  of 
remark.  We  cannot  wonder,  if  the  aged,  retiring 
into  the  midst  of  recollections  in  which  those  around 
them  may  feel  comparatively  little  interest,  and  op- 
pressed by  growing  infirmities,  acquire  a  habit  of  self- 
regard  which  may  be  a  source  of  even  greater 
annoyance  to  themselves  than  to  others.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  necessary  condition  of  advanced  life. 
The  old  man  may  show  as  warm  affections,  as  quick 
sensibilities,  as  cordial  a  concern  for  those  about  him, 
as  true  an  interest  in  the  progress  of  human  affairs, 
as  if  he  were  in  the   midst  of  the  world's  activity. 


Though  the  companions  of  his  youth  may  have  been 
removed,  they  who  have  grown  up  beneath  his  eye 
fill  their  places  in  his  regard.  He  leans  gracefully 
and  willingly  on  the  children  whom  he  once  supported, 
he  takes  his  grandchildren  to  his  bosom  with  a  father's 
love,  he  makes  home  the  scene  of  endearments  not 
less  fond  because  they  are  touched  by  the  sentiment 
of  reverence,  and,  through  the  larger  or  narrower 
circle  of  social  relations  which  he  may  fill,  he  becomes 
the  object  of  a  tender  respect  to  those  in  whose  feel- 
ings he  participates  with  an  ease  as  agreeable  to 
himself  as  it  is  delightful  to  them.  Beautiful  is  the 
sympathy  with  all  that  is  true  and  good,  which  age 
tempers,  but  does  not  abate.  Beautiful  to  see  how  it 
will  win  confidence,  and  find  its  own  satisfaction  in 
making  others  happy. 

The  consequence  of  such  an  exercise  of  the  mental 
powers,  and  such  an  indulgence  of  the  affections,  is  a 
serenity  peculiar  to  this  period  of  life.  That  gentle 
wisdom,  that  quiet  play  of  the  sensibilities,  that  in- 
ward repose  as  far  removed  from  torpor  as  from 
violence,  that  silent  growth  of  the  soul,  which  we  ob- 
serve in  the  man  who  enjoys  "  a  good  old  age,"  write 
their  signatures  on  the  countenance,  and  give  it  an 

"  Expression  holy,  deep,  resigned, 
The  calm  sublimity  of  mind." 

We  involuntarily  compare  this  clear-sighted  tranquil- 
lity with  the  mild  aspects  of  nature,  as  the  softness 


of  a  summer's  evening  sky,  or  the  majestic  stillness 
of  the  ocean  when  no  storms  ruffle  its  surface,  or  with 
the  progress  of  the  bird  that  floats  with  outstretched 
and  almost  unmoved  wing  through  the  air;  but  all 
such  comparisons  poorly  represent  the  beauty  of  a 
serene  old  age.  Its  mere  presence  subdues  our  im- 
patience, and  raises  us  above  the  fretful  cares  of  life. 
We  are  ashamed  to  show  irritation  of  feeling,  or  a 
morbid  sensibility,  before  such  an  example  of  moral 
healthfulness.  We  are  made  stronger  by  the  quiet 
strength  which  reveals  itself  through  the  very  absence 
of  effort,  and  learn  that  this  anxious,  struggling  life 
of  ours  may  yet  acquire  a  character  of  repose  that 
shall  reach  from  its  surface  to  its  deepest  founda- 
tions. 

To  the  qualities  which  we  have  described,  a  good 
old  age  adds  the  yet  higher  excellence  of  a  religious 
faith,  which  fills  the  breast  with  trust  and  devotion. 
The  sympathies  of  earth,  pleasant  as  they  are  felt  to 
be,  do  not  occupy  all  the  thoughts  nor  detain  all  the 
affections.  The  mind  has  accepted  truths  which 
reveal  a  God,  the  object  of  its  noblest  contemplations 
and  the  inspirer  of  its  best  exercises.  The  heart  has 
taken  in  a  love  that  far  exceeds  all  human  love.  The 
blessed  instructions  of  Christ  expand  and  animate  the 
soul.  Piety  is  the  appropriate  habit  of  old  age, 
giving  it  an  outward  dignity,  as  well  as  an  inward  sat- 
isfaction. Who  may  feel  the  Divine  presence  and  wait 
upon  the  Divine  will  in  a  meek  but  rejoicing  faith,  if 
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not  he  who  has  had  large  experience  of  the  Divine 
goodness,  who  has  cherished  habits  of  prayer  through 
the  changes  of  many  years,  and  has  made  his  progress 
along  the  duties  of  an  earthly  life  a  continual  ap- 
proach towards  heaven  ?  The  devoutness  of  a  Chris- 
tian old  age  is  its  crown  and  glory.  As  we  look  on 
him  whom  it  invests  with  a  celestial  charm, 

"  He  seems  a  being 

.     .     .     to  sublimer  worlds  allied, 
One  from  all  passions  purified, 
E'en  now  half  mingled  with  the  sky, 
And  all  prepared,  oh,  not  to  die, 
But,  like  the  prophet,  to  aspire, 
In  heaven's  triumphal  car  of  fire." 

This  preparation  it  is  which  adds  the  last  grace  to 
a  good  old  age.  The  Christian's  trust  melts  into  the 
Christian's  hope,  as  the  sense  of  connection  with  this 
world  gives  place  to  a  sense  of  more  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  world  of  spirits.  He  who  has  walked 
in  his  integrity  and  his  piety  here  anticipates  his 
departure  for  other  scenes  of  service  and  enjoyment. 
Leaning  on  the  word  of  the  Lord,  he  treads  the  de- 
clining path  of  life  with  an  equal  step,  neither  dis- 
mayed nor  elated  at  the  thought  that  he  is  near  its 
close.  That  thought  becomes  familiar,  and  it  gives  a 
depth  to  the  serenity  of  which  I  have  spoken,  which 
it  could  derive  from  no  other  source.  Prospects  of 
eternity  open  themselves  to  the  inward  vision  as  the 
horizon  of  time  is  contracted,  and  the  believer  who 
has  tasted  many  a  cup  of  joy   and  of  sorrow  which 


the  Divine  love  has  put  to  his  lips,  and  has  learned  to 
confess  that  God  is  always  good,  waits  for  his  last 
change  without  the  disquietude  of  apprehension  or 
impatience.  Since  the  hope  of  the  righteous  is  his,  he 
cannot  but  enjoy  the  peace  of  the  righteous. 

We  have  confined  our  observation  to  those  charac- 
teristics of  a  good  old  age  which  are  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  individual,  and  result  from  his  personal 
qualities.  They  are  enough  to  justify  the  application 
of  the  term  which  we  have  borrowed  from  the  history 
of  the  ancient  patriarch.  But  in  the  providence  of 
the  Heavenly  Father  we  are  sometimes  permitted  to 
see  how  circumstances  may  enable  us  to  use  this  lan- 
guage with  yet  more  emphasis.  The  usual  condition 
of  age,  at  least  of  extreme  age,  is  one,  so  far  as  the 
body  is  concerned,  of  debility  and  suffering.  It  seems 
as  if  it  were  the  penalty  of  living  long,  that  life  shall 
become  tedious,  through  the  decay  of  the  organization 
with  which  it  is  connected.  But  there  are  exceptions ; 
and  when  we  see  one  who  retains  not  the  mental 
only,  but  also  the  physical  vigor,  whose  senses  still 
serve  him  as  in  younger  days,  and  who  is  not  made 
to  feel  that  second  period  of  helplessness  which  is  so 
much  more  hard  to  bear  than  the  first,  we  cannot  but 
congratulate  him  as  one  especially  favored  of  the  Di- 
vine Providence. 

There  yet  remains  for  us  to  notice  that  which  may 
make  the  close  of  a  long  life  a  season  of  peculiar  sat- 
isfaction.     The  old  man  need  not  be  solitary,  even 
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though  the  associates  of  his  riper  as  well  as  his  earlier 
years  have  been  taken  away.  Another  generation 
may  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed.  Those  genial  af- 
fections of  which  we  have  spoken  may  still  find  exer- 
cise and  reward.  He  may  be  the  bond  of  a  house- 
hold, the  centre  of  plans,  the  object  of  anxious  but 
admiring  love.  And  when  the  last  years  of  life  are 
spent  amidst  the  comforts  and  attachments  of  home, 
with  children  prompt  to  discharge  every  office  of  filial 
duty,  and  friends  who  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  sit 
within  the  sound  of  a  voice  from  which  they  have 
always  drawn  instruction,  when  society  looks  up  with 
veneration,  and  no  one  presumes  to  look  down  with 
pity,  old  age  reminds  us  of  the  setting  sun  as  we  see 
it  when  the  clouds  gather  around  its  full  orb,  not  to 
obscure  its  lustre,  but  to  glow  with  its  beams  and  sig- 
nalize its  disappearance  from  our  view. 

By  such  a  departure  from  the  world  which  has  been 
benefited  and  graced  by  its  presence  is  the  seal  put 
upon  a  good  old  age.  As  its  days  run  on  their  tran- 
quil course  to  the  last,  so  at  the  last  do  they  quietly 
lose  themselves  in  the  unfathomable  current  of  eter- 
nity. He  who  has  outlived  his  contemporaries,  and 
been  beloved  by  their  children,  is  gathered  to  his 
"  fathers  in  peace."  Death  comes  as  a  messenger 
from  above,  charged  to  lay  no  rude  hand  on  the  ser- 
vant of  God,  but  to  conduct  him  with  gentle  guidance 
to  the  joys  of  the  faithful.  He  is  "  buried  in  a  good 
old  age,"  and  they  who  grieve  for  the  loss  which  they 
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sustain  return  from  his  grave  to  speak  of  his  virtues, 
and  give  thanks  for  the  number  of  his  years. 

I  need  not  say  to  you,  my  hearers,  that  in  this 
delineation  of  "  a  good  old  age  "  I  have  only  recalled 
the  spectacle  which  was  set  before  us  in  the  life  of 
that  venerated  friend,  whose  remains  were  the  last 
week  borne  from  this  house  to  their  final  resting- 
place.  Not  to  speak  of  him  here  would  be  a  greater 
injustice  to  ourselves  than  to  him.  For  he  had  every 
claim  on  our  remembrance.  If  personal  excellence, 
if  constant  attendance  on  our  religious  services  and 
interest  in  our  ecclesiastical  affairs,  if  the  enjoyment 
of  universal  respect  and  the  exercise  of  a  wide  use- 
fulness, if  a  long  life  of  faithful  labor  amidst  public 
and  private  trusts,  if  a  love  of  intellectual  pursuits 
joined  with  the  sweetest  social  qualities,  if  the  stead- 
iest faith  with  the  most  equal  piety,  if  guilelessness  of 
character  and  warmth  of  sympathy,  if  a  ripe  and  meek 
wisdom,  if  a  Christian  and  philosophic  old  age,  could 
entitle  any  one  to  be  named  in  this  sanctuary,  he  to 
whom  I  refer  should  not  pass  without  honorable  and 
grateful  mention.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  frame  his 
eulogy,  nor  to  draw  his  portrait ;  but  from  a  full  heart 
let  me  say  a  few  words  concerning  his  long  life  and 
his  rare  worth. 

That  life  extended  over  a  period  much  beyond  the 
usual  limit  of  mortal  being.  Had  he  lived  to  see 
to-morrow's  sun,  he  would  have  entered  his  eighty- 
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seventh  year.  Born  in  Plymouth,  where  with  his  first 
breath  he  drew  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Pilgrims' 
home,  he  not  only  retained  to  his  last  days  a  filial 
reverence  for  their  memory,  but  in  many  of  the 
traits  of  his  character  showed  himself  to  be  their  lin- 
eal descendant  and  rightful  representative.  Gradu- 
ated at  the  College  which  Puritan  devotion  to  the 
interests  of  learning  and  piety  had  founded,  he  never 
ceased  to  regard  that  institution  with  fondness,  and 
Ions  rendered  it  faithful  service.  Educated  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  established  himself  in  his  na- 
tive town,  and  soon  gave  proof  of  the  capacity  and 
disposition  which  through  subsequent  years  secured 
for  him  the  public  confidence,  as  well  as  the  unalter- 
able attachment  of  his  friends.  From  this  field  of 
increasing  usefulness  and  emolument  he  was  called  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  having  already  taken  a  part 
in  public  affairs,  and  drawn  to  himself  the  notice  of 
those  who  were  anxious  to  intrust  the  care  of  the 
young  republic  to  able  and  honest  hands.  At  an  early 
age  he  was  appointed  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States,  an  office  of  dignity  and  responsi- 
bleness.  It  was  during  the  presidency  of  Washington, 
and  Mr.  Davis  enjoyed  opportunities  of  intercourse 
with  that  illustrious  man,  of  which  he  spoke  fifty  years 
afterwards  with  a  distinctness  of  recollection  that 
showed  how  much  they  were  valued  at  the  time.  The 
inadequacy  of  the  salary  obliged  him  to  resign  this 
office  after  holding  it  one  year,  and  he  returned  to 
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New  England ;  removing  his  family,  however,  from 
Plymouth  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life. 

Soon  after  his  return  he  received,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five,  in  the  last  year  of  Washington's  ad- 
ministration, the  appointment  of  United  States  At- 
torney for  this  district ;  and  four  years  afterwards, 
just  before  the  close  of  Mr.  Adams's  presidency,  the 
appointment  of  United  States  District  Judge,  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  and  only  at  the  urgent  entreaty 
of  friends,  he  accepted.  Having  entered  upon  the 
office,  however,  he  gave  himself  to  its  duties  with 
characteristic  singleness  of  purpose  and  fidelity  of 
performance,  and  remained  in  it  for  the  long  period 
of  forty  years.  It  was  an  office  which  in  many  re- 
spects was  suited  to  his  tastes.  The  necessity  of 
careful  study  which  it  imposed  was  agreeable  to  his 
intellectual  habits,  its  demand  for  impartial  justice  was 
congenial  with  his  own  rectitude  of  character,  and  the 
prohibition  which  it  laid  on  any  indulgence  of  the 
passions  was  favorable  to  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  he  so  highly  prized.  "  Truth,"  said  he,  quot- 
ing the  words  of  another,  "  truth  loves  gentleness  and 
peace."  They  were  words  which  he  may  be  said  to 
have  taken  as  the  motto  of  his  life.  For  the  legal 
profession  he  entertained  a  profound  and  enlightened 
respect.  In  the  remarks  which  he  made  on  retiring 
from  the  bench,  he  pronounced  the  "able,  upright, 
well-instructed  lawyer  "  worthy  of  high  consideration. 
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"  The  studies  in  which  he  is  accomplished,  his  knowl- 
edge of  men  in  all  their  relations,  his  habits  of  re- 
search, reflection,  and  discrimination,  the  frank  and 
independent  tone  of  his  character,  inspired  by  the  very 
genius  of  his  profession,  his  unshaken  fidelity  to  his 
trust,  his  varied  intellectual  acquisitions,  his  power 
of  clear,  forcible,  and  impressive  communication,  all 
inspire  confidence,  respect,  and  esteem."  With  sin- 
gular felicity  did  he  here  describe  the  traits  which 
marked  his  own  professional  course,  both  before  and 
after  his  elevation  to  the  judicial  office.  Concerning 
his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  it  would  be 
preposterous  for  me  to  speak  as  from  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  but  I  may  quote  the  language  of  another, 
whose  admirable  delineation  of  his  character,  if  it 
were  proper,  I  would  here  repeat  in  place  of  my  own 
poor  words.  "  There  was  no  essential  quality  of  a 
good  judge  wanting  in  him.  He  was  just,,  learned, 
patient,  courteous,  and  firm.  His  decisions  were 
sound,  wise,  and  scholarlike.  His  judicial  deport- 
ment was  beautiful.  The  passionless  wisdom,  the 
gentleness,  the  purity,  the  elevation,  of  the  man  shone 
through  the  judge,  and  made  the  court  where  he  sat 
venerable."  More  than  this  could  scarcely  be  said 
of  any  one ;  and  less  than  this,  I  verily  believe,  could 
not  have  been  said  of  Judge  Davis  without  falling 
below  the  terms  of  just  description. 

He  resigned  his  commission  as  judge  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1841,  not  because  he  was  less  able  than  at  any 
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former  period  to  discharge  the  judicial  functions,  but 
because  he  felt  that  at  eighty  years  of  age  it  was  time 
for  him  to  retire  from  active  life,  and  find  employment 
in  the  offices  of  friendship  and  meditation.  As  the 
burden  of  years  increased,  he  freed  himself  from  all 
public  occupation,  and  before  his  death  had  laid  aside 
every  office  or  trust  that  had  been  placed  in  his  hands. 
While  he  held  a  seat  on  the  bench,  he  avoided  politi- 
cal office,  although  he  made  no  concealment  of  his 
opinions,  and  exercised  all  the  rights  of  citizenship. 
His  literary  tastes  and  studies  brought  him,  however, 
into  connection  with  all  the  eminent  minds  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  with  many  at  a  distance.  Those 
studies  harmonized  with  the  simplicity  which  marked 
his  life,  and  were  pursued  with  an  interest  that  made 
him  for  many  years  prefer  the  seclusion  of  his  library 
to  the  pleasures  of  the  social  circle.  He  loved  natural 
science ;  he  delighted  more  in  the  writings  of  the  past 
than  in  the  productions  of  the  present ;  he  was  fond 
of  poetry,  and  amused  himself  often  with  putting  his 
thoughts  into  the  easy  flow  of  verse  ;  but  especially 
was  he  devoted  to  the  study  of  our  ancestral  records. 
The  early  history  of  New  England  was  a  subject  of 
lively  interest  to  his  mind.  The  characters  of  the 
forefathers,  and  the  events  which  attended  the  settle- 
ment, of  the  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Colonies, 
he  traced  with  the  accuracy  of  a  biographer  and  the. 
affection  of  a  son.  There  was  that  in  the  Pilgrims' 
character    with    which   he    could   fully    sympathize. 
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He   honored  their  virtues  while   he    cherished  their 
institutions. 

With  all  this  attention  to  his  professional  duties, 
and  this  love  of  science  and  letters,  he  found  time  for 
yet  more  sacred  studies.  He  was  well  read  in  the- 
ology, and  was  by  no  means  a  stranger  to  the  crit- 
icism of  the  Bible.  Of  his  religious  character  we 
were  able  to  judge  more  by  his  daily  life  than  by 
professions  or  confessions.  A  firm  believer  in  the 
Divine  origin  of  Christianity,  and  a  steadfast  recipient 
of  those  opinions  which  have  been  stigmatized  on  the 
one  hand,  and  commended  on  the  other,  by  the  title 
of  Liberal,  he  refused  to  wear  the  trammels  or  the 
badges  of  any  party.  In  a  conversation  which  I 
held  with  him  some  months  since,  he  expressed  his 
dislike  of  extreme  views,  and  showed  a  preference  for 
that  theory  which  represents  the  nature  of  Christ  as  a 
subject  that  eludes  our  investigation.  The  doctrines 
of  Calvinism  were  as  repugnant  to  his  mild  temper 
as  they  were  inconsistent  with  the  conclusions  of  his 
unbiased  judgment.  His  faith  in  God  was  a  calm 
and  patient  trust,  spreading  its  influence  over  his 
whole  being,  and  penetrating  his  inmost  consciousness. 
If  I  should  say  that  he  was  deeply  religious,  I  should 
perhaps  use  the  most  appropriate  word  to  describe 
the  character  of  his  religious  exercises.  They  were 
neither  superficial  nor  ostentatious.  Many  persons  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  more  freely  on  religious  sub- 
jects, but  none  ever  thought  more  seriously,  or  could 
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give  more  habitual  proof  of  being  governed  by  the 
revelations  of  Christian  truth.  Of  this  congrega- 
tion he  had  been  a  member  for  half  a  century,  and 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  settlement  of  three 
ministers.  It  was  not  till  after  the  settlement  of  Dr. 
Channing  that  he  connected  himself  with  the  church, 
and  it  was  in  compliance  with  his  request  that  he 
acceded  to  the  choice  which  constituted  him  one  of 
its  officers.  This  relation  he  held  till  the  last  sum- 
mer. He  had  in  more  than  one  instance  before  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  offer  his  resignation,  but  was  with- 
held by  my  urgent  request  that  he  would  retain  his 
official  connection  with  us,  even  if  his  growing  infir- 
mities should  not  permit  his  fellow-worshippers  to 
receive  the  elements  of  the  Supper  from  his  hands. 
A  few  months  ago,  however,  he  told  me  he  could  no 
longer  hold  a  place,  the  duties  of  which  he  felt  him- 
self unable  to  perform,  and  was  anxious  to  retire  from 
every  official  situation.  His  resignation  was  therefore 
reluctantly  accepted.  His  interest  in  our  congrega- 
tional affairs  did  not,  however,  abate.  On  the  contrary, 
it  seemed  rather  to  increase  with  advancing  years. 
No  one  in  the  society  felt  a  more  sincere  concern  for 
its  welfare,  or  rejoiced  more  in  its  stability.  To  its 
present  pastor  he  had  been  more  than  a  friend  from 
the  moment  of  his  coming  among  you.  The  first 
home  which  I  had  in  Boston  was  at  his  house,  and 
there  did  I  ever  find  welcome,  and  sympathy,  and 
counsel.     Many  associations  bound  his  heart  to  this 
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altar,  and  his  last  words  related  to  this  place  of  our 
solemnities. 

The  great  charm  of  Judge  Davis's  character  lay  in 
its  simplicity,  the  simplicity  of  an  affluent  but  incor- 
rupt mind.  A  man  more  free  from  sinister  purpose 
or  selfish  desire  never  lived.  Hence  he  retained 
through  life  a  singular  capacity  of  enjoyment.  He 
received  pleasure  while  he  gave  it.  He  loved  his 
friends  while  they  loved  him.  There  was  an  amenity 
about  him  such  as  we  scarce  ever  see.  Gentle  as  a 
child,  yet  with  a  mellow  wisdom  and  a  patriarchal 
courtesy,  he  drew  us  so  near  to  him,  that  we  almost 
forgot  how  far  beyond  us  he  had  gone  on  the  journey 
of  life.  His  presence  was  never  felt  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  gladness  of  childhood,  or  the  hopefulness  of 
youth.  As  a  friend  has  said  of  him  since  his  death,  he 
was  one  whom  you  could  not  help  loving.  In  all  this 
city  there  was  not  one,  who  had  ever  exchanged  a 
word  with  him,  who  did  not  regard  him  with  kind 
and  respectful  feelings.  He  inspired  universal  esteem. 
Hence  it  was  that  his  usefulness  did  not  cease  with 
his  retirement  from  public  duties.  His  death  is  felt 
as  a  loss  through  our  whole  community,  for  his  in- 
fluence extended  far  beyond  the  circle  of  his  kindred. 

It  was  in  his  old  age  that  the  graces  of  his  char- 
acter shone  forth  in  their  full,  though  mild,  lustre.  His 
was  "  a  good  old  age  "  in  all  those  respects  to  which  I 
alluded  in  the  commencement  of  this  discourse.  The 
clearness  of  his  mind  was  not  abated,  nor  its  freedom 
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of  thought  impeded.  His  affections  were  as  warm, 
and  his  sympathies  as  fresh,  as  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  His  serenity  was  like  the  deep  blue  of  the 
sky,  through  which  the  stars  shine  without  disturbing 
the  impression  which  it  makes  on  the  beholder.  His 
religious  trust  and  devotion  were  the  same  as  they 
had  been  through  many  a  trial  of  anxiety  and  be- 
reavement. His  hope  was  as  bright  as  it  was  tranquil. 
And  then  in  the  circumstances  of  life  he  was  singularly 
favored.  Though  she  who  had  walked  by  his  side 
through  the  hours  of  a  long  and  happy  connection  was 
no  more  with  him,  and  the  son  on  whom  he  had 
hoped  to  lean  in  his  last  days,  and  grandsons  who 
were  to  him  as  own  children,  had  been  taken,  others 
remained  who  made  home  pleasant  and  dear  to  him. 
The  most  watchful  affection  anticipated  his  wants, 
while  "  troops  of  friends "  delighted  to  contribute  in 
any  way  to  the  satisfactions  of  his  declining  age.  The 
usual  infirmities  of  advanced  life  were  felt  but  lightly 
by  him.  His  habits  of  temperance,  his  equanimity  of 
mind,  and  his  ready  enjoyment  of  the  influences  about 
him,  had  concurred  to  keep  off  those  weaknesses 
which  press  upon  the  aged.  One  calamity  fell  upon 
him  as  his  days  approached  their  close.  The  faculty 
of  vision  was  impaired.  To  him  who  had  spent  hours 
of  every  day  among  his  books,  this  was  one  of  the 
severest  privations  that  he  could  have  been  called  to 
endure.  Yet  I  am  sure  that  we  had  a  compensation 
for  our  grief  on  his  account,  in  the  example  which  he 
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gave  us  of  a  patient  and  cheerful  spirit.  For  months 
did  he  know  of  the  loss  which  was  gradually  coming 
upon  him  before  he  spoke  of  it  even  to  his  own  house- 
hold. And  never,  from  that  moment  to  his  death,  did 
a  word  of  complaint  pass  his  lips. 

I  cannot  withdraw  my  thoughts  from  the  spectacle 
of  that  old  age.  It  was  more  than  beautiful ;  it  was 
sacred.  And  yet  it  awakened  no  feeling  of  awe. 
We  always  left  his  presence  more  cheerful  than  we 
entered  it.  His  mind  stood  in  such  pleasant  rela- 
tions to  all  about  it  that  it  communicated  its  tone,  in 
some  measure,  to  ours.  He  saw  things  through  the 
medium  of  his  own  serenity,  and  they  wore  agreeable 
aspects  to  his  view.  We  might  apply  to  him  with 
perfect  justice  those  lines  of  Wordsworth,  concerning 
the  "  eloquent  old  man  "  whom  he  introduces  in  the 
"  Excursion  " :  — 

"  How  pure  his  spirit !     In  what  vivid  hues 
His  mind  gave  back  the  various  forms  of  things, 
Caught  in  their  fairest,  happiest  attitude." 

This  spirit  of  mild  and  ripe  goodness  pervaded  all 
his  social  relations.  It  gave  a  sweetness  to  his  humor, 
and  a  benignity  to  his  rebuke,  —  if,  indeed,  he  could 
be  said  to  have  ever  uttered  a  word  of  rebuke.  The 
play  of  his  fancy  was  beautifully  chaste,  —  luminous, 
but  not  brilliant.  Nothing  could  be  more  character- 
istic than  the  sentiment  drawn  from  him  on  a  late 
celebration  of  the  forefathers'  landing  :  —  "  The  new 
Pilgrim's    Progress,  in   which  there  is    no  slough  of 
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despond,  and  no  giant  Despair."  Such  was  his  idea 
of  the  Christian  life,  as  he  stood  near  its  close.  And 
according  to  the  faith  which  he  here  expressed  had 
he  walked  through  a  long  course  of  years.  Many 
sorrows  had  met  him  in  his  way,  and  many  anxieties 
had  gathered  around  his  heart.  But  despair  or  de- 
spondency he  never  admitted  to  his  breast.  He  re- 
garded life  with  a  wise  composure,  and  extracted 
balm  from  the  very  thorn  which  had  pierced  his  flesh. 
Well  did  he  merit  the  title  of  a  Christian  philoso- 
pher. Over  his  old  age  philosophy  and  religion  shed 
their  mingled  light,  and  poured  their  soft  glories 
around  his  head. 

Of  such  a  life,  and  such  an  old  age,  there  could 
be  but  one  fit  close.  It  was  granted  to  our  friend. 
He  was  gathered  to  his  fathers  "  in  peace."  For  one 
day  only  did  disease  hold  him  in  its  power,  and  even 
then  it  dealt  gently  with  him,  imposing  no  acute  pain 
or  wearisome  suffering,  but  severing  the  bond  which 
time  had  worn  to  its  last  thread,  so  that  it  might  be 
broken  without  a  feeling  of  distress.  "  I  am  very 
weak,"  said  he,  the  night  before  he  died ;  —  that  was 
all ;  and  that  was  the  natural  prelude  of  his  departure. 
The  morning  broke  and  found  him  sinking  into  the 
arms  of  the  last  angel  whom  God  would  send  to  him 
in  this  world.  He  was  not  surprised  by  his  arrival. 
He  knew  the  nature  of  his  errand,  and  had  long 
anticipated  his  coming.  Children  and  grandchildren 
drew  around  his  bed.      The  physicians,  whose  skill 
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had  reached  its  bound,  stood  there  also.  His  con- 
sciousness interpreted  the  meaning  of  that  assemblage 
of  kindred  and  friends  in  the  chamber  of  sickness. 
"  Shall  I  probably  revive  ?  "  he  asked.  The  answer 
caused  not  a  shade  to  pass  over  his  countenance. 
He  waited  yet  a  little  longer,  and  then  he  ceased  to 
breathe.  And  that  meek  and  pure  spirit,  noble  in  its 
geutleness,  wise  in  its  trust,  beautiful  in  its  sanctity, 
had  dissolved  its  earthly  connections,  that  it  might 
rise  to  the  scenes  of  a  higher  existence.  How  suit- 
able a  conclusion  of  a  long  and  tranquil  experience ! 
A  peaceful  death,  the  end  of  a  peaceful  life.  The 
old  man  putting  on  the  immortality  of  heaven  with 
the  same  placid  temper  with  which  he  had  moved 
through  the  changes  of  his  mortal  course. 

"  Why  weep  ye  then  for  him,  who,  having  won 
The  bound  of  man's  appointed  years,  at  last, 
Life's  blessings  all  enjoyed,  life's  labors  done, 

Serenely  to  his  final  rest  has  passed  ; 
While  the  soft  memory  of  his  virtues  yet 
Lingers,  like  twilight  hues,  when  the  bright  sun  is  set. 

"  His  youth  was  innocent ;  his  riper  age 

Marked  with  some  act  of  goodness  every  day  ; 
And,  watched  by  eyes  that  loved  him,  calm  and  sage 

Faded  his  late  declining  years  away. 
Cheerful  he  gave  his  being  up,  and  went 
To  share  the  holy  rest  that  waits  a  life  well  spent. 

"  And  I  am  glad  that  he  has  lived  thus  long, 
And  glad  that  he  has  gone  to  his  reward  ; 
Nor  can  I  deem  that  nature  did  him  wrong, 

Softly  to  disengage  the  vital  cord  ; 
For  when  his  hand  grew  palsied,  and  his  eye 
Dark  with  the  mists  of  age,  it  was  his  time  to  die." 
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Yes,  venerated  friend,  it  was  thy  time  to  die, — 
when  thy  strength  was  failing,  but  before  the  shadow 
of  infirmity  had  come  over  thy  spirit,  —  time  for  what 
was  mortal  to  be  "  buried,"  since  it  had  reached  "  a 
good  old  age,"  while  that  which  the  grave  could  not 
claim  should  ascend  to  its  inheritance  among  the  dis- 
enthralled and  glorified  ones.  Thou  hadst  been  as  a 
father  to  me  in  the  years  of  my  manhood.  Soon  art 
thou  called  to  follow  one  who  was  yet  nearer  to  my 
heart.  Counsellor  and  companion  both  gone  !  Let 
me  not  complain.  Ye  are  rejoicing ;  let  me  be 
patient.  May  I  but  walk  in  the  light  of  your  blessed 
examples,  and  I  too  will  hope  to  depart  in  peace,  and 
join  "  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect  "  in  the 
world  into  which  you  have  entered. 

My  friends,  let  us  bear  away  from  our  commemora- 
tion of  the  honored  dead  some  lessons  for  our  own 
guidance  and  support  in  life.  We  have  seen  that  old 
age  may  be  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  of  comfort  and 
enjoyment,  of  wisdom  and  usefulness.  And  we  have 
seen  that  it  derives  these  qualities  from  the  character 
of  the  individual.  Let  us  then  dispossess  our  minds 
of  the  notion,  that  extreme  age  must  be  a  period  of 
painful  or  profitless  existence.  And  let  us  keep  in 
mind  the  instruction  so  strongly  presented  to  us  in  the 
example  on  which  we  have  been  looking,  — that  by  a 
faithful  use  of  our  powers,  a  tranquil  self-control,  and 
the  culture  of  our  religious  and  social  affections  in  the 
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years  of  mature  life,  we  may  prepare  for  ourselves,  if 
our  days  should  be  multiplied,  an  old  age  of  peace 
and  honor. 

We  learn,  too,  that  death  need  not  be  a  subject  of 
dread,  nor  be  regarded  as  a  messenger  of  vengeance. 
He  comes  to  every  believer  and  disciple  of  the  Lord 
Jesus,  with  a  summons  to  the  mansions  which  Christ 
has  gone  before  to  prepare,  —  to  carry  him  thither 
in  the  arms  of  love,  and  place  him  within  the  spiritual 
household  whose  members  dwell  amidst  the  glorious 
presence  of  God.  He  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
heralds  who  give  painful  warning  of  his  approach,  but 
at  other  times  he  comes  with  all  the  gentleness  of  a 
friend.  To  the  children  of  God  he  brings  a  Father's 
invitation  to  enter  upon  a  more  blissful  experience 
than  they  can  enjoy  here.  "  Mark  the  perfect  man 
and  behold  the  upright,  for  the  end  of  that  man  is 
peace  !  " 

We  observe  what  consolation  God  provides  for  them 
on  whom  he  lays  the  grief  of  bereavement.  Ye 
mourners,  there  is  comfort  for  you  in  the  recollections 
which  throng  about  your  hearts  from  the  years  of  the 
past.  There  is  comfort  for  you  in  the  thought,  that 
your  privation  has  brought  deliverance  from  all  that 
had,  or  that  might  have,  become  a  burden  to  him 
whom  you  loved.  There  is  comfort  for  you  in  con- 
sidering how  brief  and  easy  was  the  passage  from  an 
earthly  to  a  celestial  home.  There  is  comfort  for  you 
in  Christ,  and  in   God.      Take  this  various  comfort 
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to  your  hearts,  and  it  will  soothe  your  griefs,  and 
enable  you  to  go  on  your  way  without  the  arm  on 
which  you  have  rested,  though  not  without  the  influ- 
ence by  which  you  have  been  guided. 

For,  finally,  we  are  reminded  how  permanent  is  the 
influence  of  the  good.  It  is  not  withdrawn  with  their 
bodily  presence.  Their  lives  of  piety  and  usefulness 
still  counsel,  entreat,  strengthen  us.  A  new  power  is 
given  to  their  once  familiar  example,  as  it  is  contem- 
plated among  the  precious  things  of  memory.  How  dis- 
tinct are  now  its  traits ;  how  deep  the  impression  they 
make  on  our  hearts  !  He  whose  mild  countenance  will 
no  more  be  seen  in  our  religious  assembly  may  still 
instruct  us.  As  we  recall  his  manifold  excellence,  our 
souls  are  kindled  with  a  desire  to  copy  it  in  our  own 
characters.  As  we  mark  his  course,  we  are  led  to 
observe  the  deviations  from  rectitude  and  simplicity 
in  our  own.  As  we  think  how  much  more  we  might 
have  profited  by  his  communion  with  us  in  the  scenes 
of  a  mortal  life,  we  are  taught  to  follow  more  dili- 
gently the  light  that  rests  on  the  path  by  which  he 
has  ascended  to  heaven. 
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Note  I.     Page  11. 


John  Davis  was  born  January  25,  1761.  His  father,  Thomas 
Davis,  was  a  native  of  Albany,  New  York,  but  in  his  childhood 
went  to  North  Carolina,  whence  he  came  when  a  young  man  to 
New  England,  and  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Plymouth; 
where  he  married  Mercy  Hedge,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Governor 
Bradford  and  Elder  Brewster.  It  was  through  his  maternal  ances- 
tors, therefore,  that  Judge  Davis  traced  his  descent  from  the  Pil- 
grims. 


Note  II.    Page  12. 

John  Davis  was  married  on  the  7th  of  June,  1786,  to  Ellen 
Watson  of  Plymouth  ;  who  died,  after  a  few  hours'  illness,  at  the 
house  of  her  son-in-law,  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Goodwin  of  Sandwich, 
September  7,  1832. 


Note  III.     Page  12. 

Judge  Davis  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  the  class  of  1781, 
of  which  four  members  only  were  living  at  the  date  of  the  last 
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triennial  catalogue.  He  was  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  University 
from  1803  to  1810,  when  he  accepted  the  office  of  Treasurer, 
which  still  gave  him  a  seat  in  the  Corporation.  In  1827,  he  resigned 
the  office  of  Treasurer,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Overseers,  in  which  he  retained  a  seat  till  his  resignation  in  1837. 
He  received  the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  from  Harvard  in 
1842 ;  the  same  honor  having  been  conferred  on  him  by  Dart- 
mouth College  just  forty  years  before. 


Note  IV.    Page  12. 

In  the  Convention  which  was  held  in  this  Commonwealth  to  con- 
sider the  question  of  adopting  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  Davis  appeared  as  a  delegate  from  Plymouth,  and  was  at  the 
time  the  youngest  member,  as  he  lived  to  be  the  last  survivor,  of 
that  body.  The  Convention  held  its  sessions  in  the  meetinghouse 
in  which  he  became  a  worshipper  on  his  removal  to  Boston.*  He 
subsequently  represented  his  native  town  for  some  years  in  the 
legislature  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  chosen  a  member  of 
the  Senate  from  Plymouth  county.  He  received  the  appointment 
of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  June,  1795. 
Oliver  Wolcott  was  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  for 
whom  Judge  Davis  entertained  a  high  regard.     On  retiring  from 


*The  following  memorandum  from  the  records  of  the  Federal  Street 
Church,  made  (as  the  handwriting  shows)  by  Rev.  Dr.  Belknap,  and  intro- 
duced by  the  official  copy  of  the  vote  of  thanks  of  the  Convention,  will  not 
be  without  interest,  and  may,  not  improperly,  be  copied  here. 

"  February  6, 1788.  The  Convention  of  this  Commonwealth,  having  by 
the  Consent  of  the  Proprietors  held  their  Session  three  weeks  in  the  Meeting 
house  belonging  to  our  Society,  did  on  this  day  assent  to  and  ratify  the  new 
Constitution  of  Government  for  the  United  States  of  America.  On  which 
occasion  it  was  judged  proper  by  the  Citizens  of  this  Metropolis  that  the 
name  of  the  Street  in  which  the  said  House  stands  be  changed  from  Long 
Lane  to  Federal  Street,  and  this  Name  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Select- 
men in  the  Name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  Town." 
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this  office  he  was  appointed  by  President  Washington  United 
States  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts,  succeeding  the 
late  Hon.  Christopher  Gore. 


Note  V.     Page  13. 

In  February,  1800,  Mr.  Davis  succeeded  Hon.  John  Lowell 
as  Judge  of  the  Massachusetts  District.  This  place  he  held  till 
July,  1841.  The  members  of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  upon  being  in- 
formed of  his  intended  resignation,  unanimously  passed  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  presented  to  him,  in  the  name  and 
presence  of  the  Bar,  by  Franklin  Dexter,  Esq.,  with  appropriate 
remarks  of  his  own,  assuring  the  venerable  man  whom  he  ad- 
dressed, that  the  resolution  did  not  contain  "  words  of  mere  form 
required  by  the  occasion  ;  but  the  sincere  and  spontaneous  ex- 
pression of  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  every  member  of  the  Bar, 
and  of  this  commercial  community." 

"  Resolved,  That  the  Attorney  of  the  United  States  be  requested, 
in  the  name  of  this  Bar,  to  make  known  to  Judge  Davis  the  high 
sense  we  all  entertain  of  the  importance  of  his  judicial  labors, 
which  for  so  many  years  have  exhibited  varied  and  accurate  learn- 
ing, sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  unwearied  patience,  gentle- 
ness of  manners,  and  perfect  purity ;  and  that  Mr.  Attorney  be 
requested  to  express  our  heartfelt  wishes,  that  he  may  find  in 
retirement  that  dignified  repose  which  forms  the  appropriate  close 
of  a  long  and  useful  life,  and  to  bid  him  an  affectionate  farewell." 

Judge  Davis's  reply,  from  which  an  extract  is  given  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse,  is  characteristic  of  the  mind  and  heart  whence 
it  proceeded.  The  scene  which  the  court-room  presented  during  its 
delivery  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those  who  were  in  attendance. 
The  whole  Bar  crowding  with  the  affectionate  curiosity  of  children 
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around  the  place  on  which  the  aged  judge  sat,  and  listening  in  pro- 
found silence  to  the  low  tones  of  his  voice,  was  in  itself  a  proof  of 
what  Mr.  Dexter  had  just  declared,  —  that  "  their  filial  respect 
and  affection  had  constantly  increased  with  his  increasing  years." 

Judge  Davis  was  for  nearly  thirty  years  associated  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties  in  the  Circuit  Court  with  the  late  Hon.  Joseph 
Story.  In  1839  Judge  Story,  on  publishing  the  first  edition  of  his 
"  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency,"  took  occasion,  by  dedi- 
cating the  work  to  him,  to  "  pay  a  public  homage  to  his  character, 
and  to  inscribe  on  its  pages  a  memorial  of  their  long  and  unin- 
terrupted friendship."  "  The  patience,"  he  remarks,  "  the  candor, 
the  urbanity,  the  sound  discretion,  and  the  eminent  ability,  with 
which  you  performed  all  your  judicial  functions  during  this  period, 
are  known  to  no  one  better  than  to  myself;  for  I  have  been  the 
constant  witness  of  them,  and  have  sometimes  partaken  of  them,  and 
have  always  been  instructed  by  them.  In  the  earlier  part  of  your  ju- 
dicial career,  you  led  the  way  in  exploring  the  then  almost  untrod- 
den paths  of  Admiralty  and  Maritime  Jurisprudence,  and  laid  the 
profession  under  lasting  obligations  by  unfolding  its  various  learning 
and  its  comprehensive  principles.  Your  judgments  have  stood  the 
test  of  time,  and  are  destined  to  be  laid  up  among  the  Responsive 
Prudentium  for  professional  instruction  in  future  ages." 


Note  VI.    Page  14. 

I  refer  to  a  notice  of  Judge  Davis  which  appeared  in  the  "  Boston 
Daily  Advertiser  "  a  few  days  after  his  death ;  and  which  was  so 
marked  by  just  discrimination  of  character  and  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, that  I  felt,  with  others,  a  wish  that  it  might  be  reprinted  in 
some  more  durable  form.  There  can  be  no  impropriety  in  saying 
that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  George  S.  Hillard,  Esq.,  whose  consent 
I  have  obtained  for  inserting  it  here. 
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"THE   LATE   JUDGE  DAVIS. 

"  Judge  Davis  had  long  passed  that  bourne  of  threescore  and  ten 
years,  which  is  the  appointed  duration  of  human  life,  and  most  of 
those  who  are  now  living  can  remember  him  only  as  an  old  man. 
Had  he  lived  eleven  days  longer,  he  would  have  entered  upon  his 
eighty-seventh  year.  He  had  long  and  worthily  discharged  hon- 
orable and  responsible  trusts,  from  all  of  which  he  had  retired, 
when  such  retirement  was  dignified  and  graceful ;  when  it  was  sug- 
gested not  by  disqualifying  infirmities,  but  by  the  fear  of  them. 
His  work  was  finished.  His  active  life  was  brought  to  a  close. 
His  public  duties  and  trusts  had  passed  into  other  hands.  He  had 
only  to  wait  the  final  summons  and  '  adjust  his  mantle  ere  he  fell.' 

"  Of  course  the  death  of  such  a  man  awakens  no  other  feeling 
than  the  natural  regret  caused  by  the  removal  of  one  so  long  hon- 
ored and  loved.  It  is  only  a  loss  for  us  that  we  are  to  see  no  more 
that  venerable  form,  nor  hear  again  the  mild  wisdom  of  that  voice, 
which  addressed  every  old  man  as  if  he  were  a  brother,  and  every 
young  man  as  if  he  were  a  son. 

"  Judge  Davis  was  long  in  the  service  of  the  public.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Convention  of  Massachusetts  which  adopted  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  He  was  the  youngest  member 
of  that  body  and  the  last  survivor.  He  was  appointed  Comptroller 
of  the  Treasury,  and  afterwards  District  Attorney,  by  Washington, 
and  District  Judge  by  the  elder  Adams.  This  last  office  he  filled 
more  than  forty  years.  To  say  that  he  discharged  its  duties  to  the 
entire  satisfaction  of  the  bar  and  the  public,  would  be  giving  but 
faint  praise  to  his  judicial  life.  There  was  no  essential  quality  of 
a  good  judge  wanting  in  him.  He  was  just,  learned,  patient, 
courteous,  and  firm.  His  decisions  were  sound,  wise,  and  scholar- 
like. His  judicial  deportment  was  beautiful.  The  motto  of  a 
noble  English  family  —  Magistrates  indicat  virum  —  recurs  to  the 
mind,  in  remembering  Judge  Davis.  His  personal  qualities  were 
so  admirable  that  they  could  gain  nothing  from  the  place  which  he 
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occupied,  but  they  rather  added  to  it.  The  passionless  wisdom, 
the  gentleness,  the  purity,  the  elevation,  of  the  man  shone  through 
the  judge,  and  made  the  court  where  he  sat  venerable.  The  quiet 
tones  in  which  he  gave  his  judgment  were  like  the  voice  of  justice 
itself.  His  judicial  deportment  would  have  made  more  impression 
upon  vulgar  minds  had  he  been  a  man  of  more  alloy ;  had  he  been 
ambitious,  impatient,  vehement,  ostentatious,  and  overbearing.  But 
every  thing  was  done  so  noiselessly  and  gently,  that  there  seemed 
to  superficial  apprehension  a  want  of  strength.  As  most  men  see 
more  power  in  the  eclipse  than  in  the  sunrise,  in  the  storm  than  in 
the  sunshine,  in  the  earthquake  than  in  the  world's  soft  spinning 
upon  its  daily  axle,  so  we  carry  the  same  mistake  into  our  moral 
judgments.  We  associate  power  with  a  loud  voice,  an  overbearing 
manner,  an  impetuous  will. 

"  But  Judge  Davis  had  none  of  these.  His  modesty  shrunk  with 
peculiar  sensitiveness  from  any  thing  like  display.  He  sought  to 
do  his  duty,  with  no  thought  as  to  the  impression  it  might  make 
upon  others.  Only  those  members  of  the  bar  who  practised  be- 
fore him  could  know  the  soundness  of  his  legal  judgment,  his 
accurate  learning,  his  conscientious  fidelity  to  every  case  that  came 
before  him,  and  the  unerring  instinct  that  led  him  always  to  the 
right  conclusion  and  by  the  right  path.  He  gave  a  memorable 
instance  of  his  judicial  firmness,  by  his  judgment  in  favor  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Embargo,  when  the  current  of  opinion 
around  him  was  so  strongly  set  the  other  way.  Had  he  been  one 
of  the  judges  in  the  case  of  the  ship-money,  he  would  have  given 
judgment  against  the  king  with  his  usual  calmness,  and  would  have 
been  surprised  had  any  one  given  him  to  understand  that  it  was  an 
act  deserving  to  be  praised  and  remembered. 

"  But  it  is  by  no  means  for  his  public  life  alone  that  Judge  Davis 
is  to  be  honored  and  held  in  remembrance.  It  is  possible  for  a 
man  to  be  selfish,  avaricious,  ill-tempered,  and  heartless,  and  yet 
be  a  good  judge  and  faithful  public  servant.  But  in  the  case  of 
Judge  Davis  we  had  no  need  to  borrow  the  mantle  of  his  office  to 
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throw  over  his  personal  defects.  His  virtues  were  so  bounteous, 
so  large,  and  so  unalloyed,  that  they  made  the  man  John  Davis 
greater  than  any  possible  office.  He  was  higher  than  the  bench, 
and  purer  than  the  ermine.  No  one  ever  left  his  presence  without 
carrying  away  a  peculiar  impression  of  gentleness,  sweetness,  sim- 
plicity, goodness,  and  natural  dignity.  He  never  said  any  thing 
bitter,  unkind,  or  uncharitable.  He  had  no  acerbities  of  temper- 
ament to  subdue.  There  was  no  gall  in  his  heart.  He  carried  a 
judicial  conscience  into  his  daily  life.  Never  by  word  or  deed  did 
he  do  injustice  to  any  human  being.  Never  did  he  seek  his  own 
advancement  at  the  expense  of  the  smallest  rightful  claim  of  others. 
He  had  read  much,  and  seen  much,  and  thought  much,  and  thus  his 
mind  was  stored  with  knowledge  and  sagacity,  and  was  full  of  a 
certain  ripe  and  mellow  wisdom.  But  these  gifts  were  never  ob- 
truded. He  never  said  any  thing  for  effect.  The  thought  never 
troubled  him  that  another  person  might  not  know  that  he  had  this 
knowledge  or  that  faculty.  Whatever  came  from  his  mind  flowed 
naturally  and  unconsciously.  He  had  no  wish  not  to  appear  what 
he  was,  and  none  to  appear  what  he  was  not.  His  common  words 
carried  with  them  the  truthfulness  of  affidavits. 

"  He  had  an  uncommon  share  of  calmness  and  quietness  in  his 
manners  and  temperament ;  which  qualities  are  not  common  in 
our  community.  Our  organization  is  so  active,  and  there  are  so 
many  things  to  be  done  here,  that  there  is  hardly  ever  the  natural 
proportion  between  the  doer  and  his  work.  Those  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  have  generally  too  much.  Consequently  we  are  hur- 
ried, anxious,  nervous  and  restless.  But  there  was  always  an  at- 
mosphere of  repose  about  Judge  Davis.  He  was  ever  happily  and 
healthily  occupied,  but  never  hurried  or  uneasy.  His  manner  fell, 
with  a  soothing  influence,  upon  the  restless  spirits  who  had  occasion 
to  approach  him.  There  was  nothing  fitful  in  his  activity  ;  nothing 
apathetic  in  his  repose. 

"  Judge  Davis  was  already  an  old  man  when  the  writer  of  this 
notice  first  knew  him ;  but  nothing  of  him  ever  grew  old  but  his 
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body.  The  qualities  that  make  age  unlovely  never  gathered  around 
him.  Time  neither  narrowed,  nor  sharpened,  nor  embittered 
him ;  it  did  not  contract  the  circle  of  his  sympathies  ;  it  did  not 
chill  his  affections  nor  render  his  judgments  harsh;  it  did  not  make 
him  a  severe  censor  of  the  pleasures  he  had  outlived.  Neither 
selfishness,  nor  moroseness,  nor  intolerance,  nor  love  of  money, 
ever  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  breast.  It  was  beautiful  to  see 
an  old  man  with  feelings  so  fresh  and  tastes  so  young.  It  was  the 
'  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  buds '  set,  but  not  '  in  mockery,'  upon 
winter's  brow.  To  the  last  moment  of  his  life  he  retained  unim- 
paired his  taste  for  simple  and  natural  pleasures  ;  for  beautiful 
scenery,  for  music,  for  the  sports  of  children,  for  conversation,  and, 
especially,  for  knowledge  in  all  its  forms.  One  of  the  last  times 
he  appeared  in  public  was  to  hear  one  of  those  admirable  lectures 
with  which  Professor  Agassiz  has  lately  been  delighting  our  com- 
munity. Thus,  when  he  had  laid  aside  all  his  usual  employments, 
the  cheerful,  happy,  wise  old  man  felt  no  aching  void.  His  days 
were  not  without  object  and  interest.  His  books,  his  friends,  his 
tastes,  the  daily  air  and  sunshine  of  life,  filled  up  the  measure  of 
his  time  with  quiet  satisfactions. 

"  Judge  Davis  was,  in  no  respect,  behind  his  time ;  but  he  had 
less  sympathy  than  many  other  men  with  the  restless  progress  of 
the  age.  Not  that  he  was  averse  to  this,  or  that  he  had  any  anx- 
ious fears  for  the  future,  but  he  loved  rather  to  dwell  with  '  back- 
ward-looking thoughts.'  Born  in  the  Old  Colony,  he  early  became 
wedded  to  the  associations  which  are  indigenous  to  that  soil.  The 
Pilgrim  fathers,  their  motives,  their  principles,  their  lives,  were  to 
him  a  theme  for  constant  meditation,  and  a  subject  of  constant 
inquiry.  By  study  and  reflection  he  had  so  saturated  his  mind  with 
knowledge  of  those  times  and  those  men,  that  when  he  spoke  of 
them,  it  was  with  such  distinctness,  accuracy,  and  precision,  that  it 
seemed  as  if  he  must  have  known  them  and  lived  among  them,  and 
not  merely  read  about  them.  He  seemed  to  have  drawn  his  infor- 
mation from  open  vision,  and  not  the  written  word.     Carver,  and 
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Winslow,  and  Bradford,  and  Standish  were  not  seen  by  him  in  the 
cold  distance  of  history  as  abstractions,  but  as  in  the  warm  and 
living  present,  like  men  whom  he  had  met  with  face  to  face.  He 
delighted  to  wander  over  the  spots  which  the  footprints  of  the  Pil- 
grims had  hallowed,  along  the  shores  where  they  had  landed,  and 
by  the  hill  where  they  were  gathered  to  their  last  repose.  Upon 
these  themes  he  never  spoke  without  a  certain  placid  enthusiasm, 
which  suffused  his  eyes  and  gave  a  glow  of  animation  to  his  coun- 
tenance. He  was  himself  a  model  of  all  that  was  good  in  the 
character  of  the  Pilgrims,  without  their  alloy.  He  had  their 
purity,  elevation,  ardent  piety,  and  devotion  to  duty,  without  their 
,  sternness,  their  austerity,  or  their  intolerance.  These  harsh  elements 
had  no  place  in  his  genial  and  kindly  nature.  The  rigor  of  the  old 
law  governed  their  conduct  and  speech ;  but  in  him  was  seen  the 
grace,  as  well  as  the  truth  which  were  brought  by  a  new  and 
milder  dispensation.  His  very  reproofs  were  gentler  than  some 
men's  praises. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  warm  domestic  affections,  and  in  his  family 
his  nature  found  the  best  satisfactions.  Here  there  were  seen  the 
same  sweetness,  gentleness,  kindness,  and  consideration  for  others, 
which  marked  his  intercourse  with  the  world.  Nor  had  he  escaped 
those  sufferings  to  which  affectionate  natures  are  exposed.  He 
had  mourned  over  those  who,  in  the  course  of  nature,  should  have 
mourned  over  him.  An  only  son,  grandsons  who  were  dear  as 
sons,  the  wife  of  his  youth,  were  taken  away  from  him.  But  these 
bereavements  only  served  to  give  a  gentler  seriousness  to  his  man- 
ner, and  a  more  affectionate  expression  to  the  countenance  which 
he  turned  to  the  friends  and  kindred  that  were  left  behind.  His 
religious  trust  was  a  part  of  his  very  being.  To  have  been  made 
gloomy,  or  querulous,  or  harsh,  by  affliction,  would  have  implied  a 
doubt  of  God's  moral  providence.  That  was  to  him  a  fact,  not  a 
speculation.  Was  he  happy  in  the  society  of  those  whom  he 
loved  ?  it  was  well.  Were  they  taken  away  from  him  ?  it  was 
also  well.     And  the  same  spirit  of  submission  reigned  over  his 
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whole  life.  One  of  his  last  conversations  with  his  family  turned 
upon  a  playful  inquiry  as  to  how  he  should  amuse  himself,  in  the 
blindness  which  he  felt  was  impending  over  him  from  his  rapidly 
decaying  sight,  —  a  cheerful  and  wise  conversation,  which  left  none 
but  pleasant  thoughts  behind,  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it. 
But  as  to  complaining  that  he  was  about  to  be  blind,  —  it  no  more 
occurred  to  him  than  to  complain  that  he  was  more  than  eighty 
years  old. 

"  The  long,  honorable,  and  useful  life  of  this  venerable  man  was 
crowned  with  an  appropriate  and  fitting  close.  Without  pain,  or 
lingering  illness,  or  any  thing  more  than  natural  decay,  by  a  touch 
as  gentle  as  that  which  loosens  the  ripe  apple  from  the  bough,  he 
has  been  called  away  from  the  life  that  is  to  the  life  that  is  to  be. 
His  illness  was  very  brief,  and  attended  with  little  or  no  apparent 
suffering.  Had  his  friends  been  permitted  to  choose  the  time  and 
manner  of  his  dissolution,  they  would  hardly  have  asked  any  other. 
It  was  a  peaceful  euthanasia,  and  not  a  struggling  death.  In  the 
hearts  of  those  who  survive  him  there  can  be  no  feeling  but  grati- 
tude, alike  for  the  prolonged  enjoyments  of  life  and  for  its  merciful 
close." 


Note   VII.     Page   15. 

Judge  Davis  held  the  office  of  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society  for  many  years.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society  (of  Philadelphia),  and  of  other  literary  and  scien- 
tific associations.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  oldest 
member  of  an  association  of  gentlemen,  to  which  he  had  belonged 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  and  which  met  weekly,  under  the 
name  of  the  Wednesday  Evening  Club,  for  social  and  literary  im- 
provement. After  his  decease  the  surviving  members  addressed  a 
letter  of  sympathy  to  his  family,  which  I  avail  myself  of  the  per- 
mission given  me  to  introduce  here,  as  it  not  only  expresses  the 
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feelings  which  were  entertained  towards  him  hy  those  who  had 
long  known  him  in  the  freedom  of  friendly  intercourse,  but  con- 
tains a  happy  portraiture  of  character. 


"The  members  of  the  Wednesday  evening  club,  —  in  which 
Judge  Davis  was  the  familiar  companion  of  three  generations,  hav- 
ing joined  it  in  the  last  century  while  some  of  the  venerable  men 
by  whom  it  was  founded,  in  the  year  1778,  were  still  living,  and 
continued  to  attend  its  meetings  to  a  late  period,  —  ask  leave  to 
express  their  sympathy  with  his  family. 

"  Entertaining,  with  this  whole  community,  the  highest  respect 
for  his  character  as  a  citizen,  as  a  judge,  and  in  the  various  other 
public  relations  which  he  sustained,  as  well  as  for  his  sincere  and 
unbigoted  study,  from  early  youth  to  extreme  age,  of  all  truth  in 
nature,  letters,  and  morals,  it  has  been  our  peculiar  happiness  to 
know,  and  therefore  to  love  him,  as  our  venerated  associate  ;  and 
to  witness,  in  their  most  attractive  forms,  the  gentle  virtues  which 
shed  so  much  beauty  on  his  life,  and  which  rendered  him  inex- 
pressibly dear  to  all  who  knew  him  intimately,  and  most  so  to 
those  who  knew  him  best. 

"  We  recall,  with  a  grateful  satisfaction,  the  pleasure  he  was 
willing  to  receive,  as  well  as  to  impart,  in  our  hours  of  social  inter- 
course ;  and  the  lively  interest  which  he  always  took  in  the  pur- 
suits and  in  the  feelings  of  men  so  much  younger  than  himself. 

"  We  number  it  with  our  privileges,  that  he  admitted  us  to  a 
place  in  his  friendship.  We  were  gladdened  by  the  unvarying 
kindness  of  his  greeting.  We  were  instructed  by  his  meek  and 
unobtrusive  wisdom.  We  were  certain,  when  we  needed  it,  of  the 
lenity  of  his  judgments.  And  among  our  choicest  recollections 
will  be  the  image  of  one,  who,  with  a  quick  apprehension  and 
sound  judgment,  with  the  appropriate  learning  of  his  profession, 
with  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge  in  several  of  the  natural 
sciences,  in  history,  and  in  literature,  and  with  a  refined  and  simple 
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taste,  united  unwavering  integrity,  freshness  of  heart,  and  a  blame- 
less life.  Such  a  life,  inspired  and  made  fruitful  of  good  deeds  by 
a  pure  Christian  faith,  and  crowned  by  a  late  and  placid  death, 
affords  no  subject  for  lamentation  ;  but  will  always  be  held  by  us 
in  grateful  and  affectionate  remembrance. 

(Signed) 

James  Savage,  J.  A.  Lowell, 

Jacob  Bigelow,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 

Francis  Parkman,  Samuel  K.  Lothrop, 

Charles  P.  Curtis,  J.  Thomas  Stevenson, 

F.  C.  Gray,  Oliver  W.  Holmes, 

Thomas  G.  Cary,  George  Hayward, 

John  Homans,  Francis  B.  Crowninshield, 

Alexander  Young,  Ephraim  Peabody, 

George  B.  Emerson,  Benjamin  D.  Greene, 

Thomas  B.  Curtis,  Robert  C.  Winthrop. 

"  Wednesday,  Jan.  27,  1847." 


Note  VIII.     Page  15. 

In  1826,  Judge  Davis  published  an  edition  of  Morton's  "  New 
England's  Memorial,"  with  "  large  Additions  in  marginal  Notes, 
and  an  Appendix"  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages.  The  work  bears 
in  every  part  proof  of  his  industry  and  impartiality,  and  must 
always  be  regarded  as  a  principal  authority  on  questions  relating 
to  our  early  colonial  history. 

With  the  exception  of  this  volume  Judge  Davis  published  very 
little.  "  The  modesty  which  adorned  so  many  talents  and  so  many 
virtues  "  prevented  his  claiming  the  reputation  which  his  various 
learning  and  his  agreeable  style  of  expression  would  have  secured 
for  him  as  an  author.     The  only  publications  which,  as  I  can  learn, 
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appeared  under  his  name,  were  an  Eulogy  delivered  in  Boston 
after  the  death  of  General  Washington,  an  Address  before  the 
Charitable  Fire  Society  in  Boston,  and  an  Address  delivered  before 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  the  22d  of  December, 
1813.  In  1811  he  republished,  in  a  small  volume,  "Two  Lectures 
on  Comets,  by  Professor  Winthrop,  also  an  Essay  on  Comets,  by 
A.  Oliver,  Jr.,  Esq.,"  to  which  he  prefixed  "  Sketches  of  the  Lives 
of  Professor  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Oliver,"  and  added  a  "  Supple- 
ment relative  to  the  present  Comet  of  1811."  Valuable  articles 
from  his  pen  may  be  found  in  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  also  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 
periodical  journals  of  his  time. 


Note  IX.     Page  17. 
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Mr.  Davis's  connection  with  the  Federal  Street  congregation  be- 
gan with  his  removal  to  Boston  in  1797.  His  name  appears  among 
those  who  voted  upon  the  question  of  giving  Rev.  John  S.  Popkin 
"  a  call  to  settle  in  the  ministry,"  in  1799,  and  afterwards  as  one 
of  the  Committee  "  to  prepare  and  present  the  call."  He  was 
chosen  one  of  the  Deacons  of  the  Federal  Street  Church,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1817.  Upon  his  resignation  of  this  office,  June  7,  1846, 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the  church. 

"  Voted,  that  this  church  with  just  sensibility  receive  the  resig- 
nation of  the  office  of  Deacon  by  John  Davis ;  and  though  we 
should  rejoice  in  his  continuance,  however  unable  to  serve,  as  here- 
tofore, we  cannot,  without  unreasonable  disregard  of  his  sugges- 
tions, refuse  our  assent  to  his  request  of  discharge  ;  —  that,  while 
we  express  our  thanks  for  his  fulfilment  of  the  duties,  during  almost 
forty  [thirty]  years,  with  Christian  faithfulness  and  courtesy,  we 
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earnestly  desire  that  the  consolations  and  enjoyments,  derivable 
more  from  his  own  reflections  than  even  from  the  unbounded 
esteem  of  all  the  present  members  of  our  Society,  may  long  con- 
tinue to  brighten  the  residue  of  his  days  on  earth  with  anticipations 
of  the  life  beyond  the  grave." 


Note  X.     Page  19. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  summer,  Judge  Davis  wrote  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Hon.  John  Quincy  Adams,  in  which  he  alluded  to  his 
blindness,  and  enclosed  some  lines  which  were  probably  the  last 
that  he  ever  wrote,  at  least  with  his  own  hand.  As  evidence  of 
an  undimmed  intellect,  and  of  the  religious  cheerfulness  which  he 
maintained  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  they  cannot  but  be  read  with 
interest. 

"  On  fleet  shadows  I  've  gazed,  skimming  over  the  plain, 
Fair  prospects  by  me  to  be  seen  not  again, 
Mists  darklingly  mingle,  obscuring  the  sight, 
Dim  shades  of  the  evening,  preceding  the  night. 

"  Yet  not  without  measure  approaches  the  doom, 
A  halo  of  hope  all  encircling  the  gloom, 
Things  not  seen  suggesting,  in  purest  array, 
The  garments  of  praise  and  perennial  day." 

I  am  indebted  to  Rev.  Dr.  Frothingham  of  this  city  for  another 
illustration  (as  I  am  happy  to  agree  with  him  in  regarding  it) 
of  the  tone  of  mind  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  which  enabled 
our  honored  friend  to  fill  the  airy  spaces  around  him  with  agree- 
able images.     I  give  the  passage  in  Dr.  Frothingham's  words. 

"  '  I  know  you  by  your  voice,  though  I  do  not  see  you,'  said  the 
Judge  to  me  one  day  last  summer,  when  I  met  him  at  the  house  of 
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a  friend.  He  added,  after  a  pause,  — '  But  yet  I  have  some  com- 
pensation made  me  for  the  loss  of  my  sight,  by  seeing  sometimes 
very  distinctly  what  has  no  actual  object  corresponding  to  it.  For 
instance,  when  I  turn  towards  the  window  or  the  bright  side  of 
the  room,  there  will  appear  a  tree,  at  first  imperfect,  but  gradually 
acquiring  shape.  By  degrees  a  country  scene  will  spread  round 
it.  Hills  will  rise  in  the  background ;  and  perhaps  a  stream  will 
flow  through  the  picture,  that  at  length  takes  all  the  form  and  color 
of  reality.  At  another  time  the  mast  of  a  ship  will  rise  before 
me.  Spars  and  sails  will  grow  upon  it.  The  sea  will  begin  to 
heave,  and  bear  up  the  full-rigged  vessel.  A  marine  view  will  be 
as  bright  before  me  as  the  landscape  had  been  before.'  I  asked 
him  if  these  scenes  were  always  agreeable,  and  he  replied  that 
they  were.  I  asked  again,  if  he  applied  any  effort,  or  was  con- 
scious of  using  any  will  of  his  own,  in  the  formation  of  these 
pleasant  phantoms ;  and  he  assured  me  that  he  was  wholly  pas- 
sive.    They  were  involuntary.     He  looked,  and  they  came. 

"  This  can  doubtless  all  be  explained  on  physiological  principles. 
And  yet  I  feel  sure  that  a  moral  as  well  as  physical  effect  is  here 
to  be  acknowledged.  A  mind  less  serene  than  his  would  not  have 
reflected  these  tranquil  images.  I  cannot  help  regarding  them  as  a 
part  of  the  reward  of  his  faithful  and  undisturbed  spirit." 

To  another  friend,  who  has  furnished  some  interesting  reminis- 
cences to  the  "  Christian  World,"  Judge  Davis  also  spoke  of  this 
"  singular  compensation."  "  At  times,  he  said,  he  was  surrounded 
with  the  forms  and  most  distinct  appearance  of  many  persons,  all 
of  them  very  agreeable,  in  no  sense  disagreeable,  moving  about 
in  all  directions,  and  sometimes  so  numerous  as  to  form  quite 
a  crowd.  '  I  sit  on  Sunday  in  my  pew  next  to  the  pulpit,1  said  he, 
'  and  the  space  between  me  and  that  is  at  times  occupied  by  these 
forms,  so  as  quite  to  fill  the  place  around  the  Communion  table. 
I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  these  illusions, 
G 
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but  at  times  they  are  so  strikingly  distinct  that  it  seems  almost  im- 
possible that  they  are  not  real.'  " 

It  is  at  least  a  pleasant  thought,  that  the  character  of  these  vision- 
ary scenes  was  derived  from  the  serenity  and  purity  of  his  own 
mind.  "  He  had  ever  valued  the  society  of  the  most  worthy  and 
estimable  about  him,  and  cherished  their  memory.  They  came 
back  to  him  now,  shadows  indeed,  when  external  objects  were 
fading  away,  bright  and  cheerful  reproductions  of  what  had  been 
most  welcome  realities." 
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MEMOIR. 


The  limits  of  this  notice  will  scarcely  allow  an  adequate 
account  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  late  Hon.  Judge 
Davis,  to  whose  memory  there  comes  from  our  community 
one  undivided  testimony  of  honor  and  love.* 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1761,  this  excellent  man  was 
born  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  the  hallowed  spot  of  New 
England  history  always  dear  to  his  heart.  He  was  the 
third  of  six  sons,  some  of  whom  attained  distinction,  and 
all  a  high  respectability,  in  different  walks  of  life,  and  of 
whom  the  only  survivor  is  Isaac  P.  Davis,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 
His  father  was  Thomas  Davis,  a  respected  merchant  of 
Plymouth,  and  his  mother,  Mercy  Hedge,  whose  descent 
from  Bradford  and  Brewster  connected  his  lineage  with 
highly  honored  names  among  the  original  Pilgrim  band. 
Of  his  childhood,  I  have  been  able  to  learn  only  that  it  was 
marked  by  the  sweet  affection  and  winning  goodness,  which 
are  so  much  better  than  the  merely  remarkable  sayings  and 
doings  reported  of  children.  It  is  known  that  the  delicate 
state  of  his  health,  at  that  early  age,  rendered  him  pecu- 
liarly domestic,  and  secluded  him  in  a  great  degree  from 
the  rough  sports  of  boys.  His  gentle  and  loving  mind  in- 
dicated a  strong  taste  for  books,  and  for  the  instruction  to 
be  gathered  from  his  elders.     In  subsequent  years  he  was 

*  I  have  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  Hon  Nathaniel  Mor- 
ton Davis,  of  Plymouth,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me  with  many  facts  and  sugges- 
tions, of  which  1  have  been  glad  to  avail  myself. 


often  heard  to  speak  with  grateful  recollections  of  his  ma- 
ternal grandmother.  She  had  a  small  collection  of  books, 
chiefly  theological,  which  he  read  with  avidity.  It  is  said 
that  even  in  these  youthful  days  he  had  acquired  no  incon- 
siderable familiarity  with  the  religious  controversies  of  the 
times,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  enlarged  and  liberal 
habits  of  thought  on  these  subjects,  which  adorned  the 
riper  years  of  his  long  life. 

Happily  for  him,  the  growth  of  his  mind  was  for  a  while 
guided  by  the  instructions  of  Alexander  Scammell  and  Pe- 
leg  Wadsworth,  two  of  the  most  accomplished  and  efficient 
teachers  of  that  time.*  His  preparatory  studies  for  college 
were  finished  under  the  care  of  Rev.  Ezra  Sampson,  the 
clergyman  of  Plympton.  He  entered  college  in  1777,  and 
was  graduated  in  1781,  passing  that  trying  period  of  youth- 
ful life  without  blame,  and  with  manly  improvement.  It  is 
known  that  as  a  scholar  he  stood  high,  and  about  equally 
high  in  all  the  departments.  That  he  was  both  the  poet 
and  the  mathematician  of  his  class  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as 
evincing  thus  early  the  versatility  of  mind  and  the  aptness 
for  various  culture  which  marked  all  his  subsequent  devel- 
opments. When  he  took  his  degree,  he  delivered  a  poem 
entitled  "  Commencement,"  which  received  high  praise, 
and,  as  I  am  told,  was  published  in  the  Columbian  Centi- 
nel ;  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  number  of  that 
paper  of  so  early  a  date.  Of  his  scientific  reputation 
while  in  college  sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fact, 
that  in  October,  1780,  he  was  one  of  a  company  selected 
to  attend  Professor  Williams  for  the  purpose  of  taking  ob- 
servations of  a  solar  eclipse  at  Long  Island  in  Penobscot 
Bay,  "  where  by  calculation  it  was  expected  it  would  be 
total."  t  The  country  was  then  involved  in  the  expense 
and  calamity  of  the  Revolutionary  War  ;  but  the  impor- 
tance of  the  object  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science  in- 
duced the  government  of  the  Commonwealth  to  fit  out  a 

*  These  gentlemen  were  both  distinguished  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Scammell 
fell,  generally  and  deeply  lamented,  at  Yorktown,  just  as  the  war  was  drawing  to  its 
close.  Wadsworth  lived  till  1829  in  Maine.  A  scholar  and  poet,  whose  name 
graces  so  beautifully  the  literature  of  our  country,  Professor  Longfellow,  is  his 
grandson. 

1  The  companions  of  Dr.  Williams  on  this  occasion  were  Professor  Sewall,  James 
Winthrop,  Librarian,  Fortescue  Vernon,  A.  B.,  and  Messrs.  Atkins,  Davis,  Hall, 
Dawson,  Rensselaer,  and  King,  students  in  the  college. 


vessel  to  convey  the  observers.  Application  was  also  made 
to  the  commander  of  the  British  garrison  at  Penobscot  Bay 
for  permission  to  take  some  suitable  station,  which,  with 
somewhat  strait  limits  as  to  time,  was  granted.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams published  an  account  of  this  scientific  expedition,  and 
of  the  observations,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Acad- 
emy.* Under  date  of  October  27,  speaking  of  those  who 
observed  the  eclipse  with  him,  he  mentions  "  Messrs.  Dud- 
ley Atkins  and  John  Davis,  two  young  gentlemen  of  the 
University,  who  had  made  good  proficiency  in  mathematical 
studies."  He  then  gives  the  results  of  Mr.  Davis's  obser- 
vations with  the  rest.  Mr.  Davis  kept  an  interesting  jour- 
nal of  the  voyage  on  this  occasion,  which  still  exists  among 
the  papers  he  has  left. 

Having  thus  honorably  completed  his  academical  course, 
he  took  charge  of  a  private  school  in  his  native  town.  He 
was  afterwards  employed  as  an  instructor  in  the  family  of 
General  Joseph  Otis  of  Barnstable,  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated James  Otis.  Among  the  various  pursuits  presenting 
themselves  at  the  opening  of  active  life,  Mr.  Davis  had  fixed 
his  choice  on  the  lawyer's  calling,  and  began  his  legal 
studies  in  the  office  of  Oakes  Angier,  Esq.,  of  Bridgewater, 
whose  reputation  in  his  profession  was  among  the  highest. 
His  preparation  for  the  bar  was  completed  in  Boston  with 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  Esq.,  a  son  of  General  Lincoln,  and  a 
lawyer  of  great  promise,  who  died  while  Mr.  Davis  was  his 
pupil. 

With  a  mind  disciplined  by  earnest  study  and  by  habits 
of  strong,  patient,  discriminating  thought,  and  with  princi- 
ples of  conscientious  fidelity  to  duty,  Mr.  Davis  was  pre- 
pared to  enter  upon  a  profession  which  in  the  hands  of  a 
wise  and  good  man  may  become  so  efficient  an  instrument 
of  honorable  usefulness.  He  now  returned  to  Plymouth, 
and  began  the  practice  of  law  there  in  1786.     The  wel- 

*  Vol.  I.  pp.  86-  102.  —  It  may  be  interesting  to  add  some  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  eclipse,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Williams  "The  degree  of  darkness  was  greater  than 
was  to  be  expected,  considering  the  sun  was  not  wholly  obscured.  Venus  appeared 
bright  in  the  west ;  Jupiter  was  seen  near  the  sun  ;  Lucida  Lyra  near  the  zenith,  and 
Jiridef  in  the  northeast  near  the  horizon,  appeared  very  bright.  Several  others  of 
the  fixed  stars  were  also  seen,  whose  situations  were  not  particularly  noted.  Objects 
at  a  small  distance  appeared  confused  ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  candles 
to  count  our  clock.  But  as  soon  as  the  greatest  obscuration  was  past,  it  was  univer- 
sally remarked,  that  the  increase  of  the  light  was  much  more  rapid  than  that  of  the 
darkness  had  been."  —  p   97. 


come  of  confidence,  with  which  his  townsmen  were  ready 
to  receive  him,  was  matured  into  permanent  respect  and 
deep  attachment  by  the  devoted  integrity  with  which  he 
discharged  his  duties  as  a  lawyer  and  a  citizen.  In  June, 
1786,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  Watson.*  The  people 
of  Plymouth  availed  themselves  of  an  early  opportunity  to 
testify  how  much  they  honored  his  ability  and  character. 
He  was  chosen  their  delegate  to  the  State  Convention  on 
the  question  of  adopting  the  Federal  Constitution.  This 
was  his  first  public  office  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  that,  as 
he  w^as  then  the  youngest  member  of  that  Convention,  so 
he  lived  to  be  its  last  survivor.  His  townsmen  continued 
their  expression  of  confidence  in  his  qualifications  for  public 
trusts,  by  sending  him,  for  several  years,  as  their  repre- 
sentative to  the  legislature  of  the  State.  In  1795,  he  was 
elected  a  Senator  for  Plymouth  county.  During  the  same 
year  he  received  from  President  Washington  the  appoint- 
ment of  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
while  Oliver  Wolcott  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
confidence  of  the  best  men  in  his  fitness  for  this  place  may 
be  estimated  from  the  testimony  of  Hon.  George  Cabot, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wolcott,  dated  Brookline,  August 
25th,  1 795,  says  :  —  "I  expect  that  Mr.  Davis  will  set  off 
by  to-morrow's  stage,  and  be  the  bearer  of  this  letter.  In 
addition  to  what  you  already  know  of  this  gentleman,  it 
must  be  grateful  to  you  to  be  informed,  that  those  persons 
who  are  most  intimately  acquainted  with  his  merits  unite 
in  opinion  that  he  will  prove  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to 
the  government,  inasmuch  as  he  possesses  every  essential 
qualification  for  the  office  to  which  he  is  appointed,  in  an 
eminent  degree."  t  The  duties  of  this  station  he  immedi- 
ately undertook,  and  fulfilled  with  no  common  ability  ;  but 
after  one  year's  continuance  in  the  office,  he  resigned  it,  on 
account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  salary.  It  is  an  honorable 
testimony  to  his  merit,  that  President  Washington  was  de- 
sirous of  securing  his  services  in  another  department,  and 
soon  appointed  him  United  States  Attorney  for  the  District 

*  Their  happy  union  continued  more  than  forty -six  years.  Mrs.  Davis  died  sud- 
denly in  Sandwich,  September  7, 1832,  at  the  house  of  her  son-in-law,  Rev.  Ezra  S. 
Goodwin. 

t  Gibbs's  Memoirs  of  the  Administrations  of  Washington  and  John  Adams,  Vol.  I. 
p.  227. 


of  Massachusetts,  in  the  place  of  Hon.  Christopher  Gore, 
who  had  resigned  that  trust.  On  receiving  this  office,  he 
removed  to  Boston,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
life. 

Early  in  the  year  1801,  Mr.  Davis  received  from  Presi- 
dent Adams  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Massachusetts. 
The  functions  of  this  important  office  he  discharged,  for 
more  than  forty  years,  with  the  highest  honor  to  himself, 
and  with  the  entire  approbation  of  all  who  could  estimate 
its  difficult  duties.  When  he  accepted  the  station,  the  ju- 
dicial learning  necessary  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  principles  of  the  Admiralty  law  was  by  no  means  so  ac- 
cessible as  it  has  since  become.  It  was  to  be  sought  and 
applied  by  a  painstaking  search  of  recondite  sources, 
whence  it  had  not  as  yet  been  drawn  forth  and  made 
common.  The  court,  in  which  he  was  now  to  sit  as  judge, 
always  demands  abilities  and  acquirements  of  no  common 
kind.  It  not  only  requires  extensive  legal  erudition,  but 
frequently  calls  for  a  ready  knowledge  of  civil  and  maritime 
history,  of  all  that  relates  to  modes  of  navigation  and  forms 
of  shipping,  the  geography  of  different  countries,  and  the 
departments  of  natural  history  connected  with  articles  of 
commerce.  In  the  application  of  these  materials,  an  accu- 
rate facility  of  discrimination  between  the  pertinent  and  the 
inappropriate  is  indispensable.  The  passionless,  compre- 
hensive, searching  mind  of  Judge  Davis  was  admirably  fitted 
to  meet  the  claims  of  such  an  office.  He  entered  upon  it 
with  copious  stores  of  professional  erudition  and  of  various 
learning ;  and  these,  by  unremitted  diligence,  he  was  always 
increasing.  His  matured,  unruffled  judgment  moved  forth- 
right to  its  results  in  the  pure  light  of  principles.  In  the 
distressing  commercial  embarrassments  of  the  country,  his 
wisdom  and  firmness  maintained  the  supremacy  of  law,  un- 
awed  by  the  prevailing  feelings  of  an  exasperated  commu- 
nity. The  clearness  and  ease  with  which  Judge  Davis 
entered  into  the  merits  and  relations  of  any  case  before  him, 
unravelling  its  intricacies  and  making  its  bearings  perspicu- 
ous, were  remarked  by  all  who  had  business  in  his  court. 
Those  who  are  qualified  to  speak  on  such  a  subject  unite 
in   saying  that   he   possessed   all  the  attributes  of  a  good 
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judge.  One  testimony  comes  from  too  high  a  source  to  be 
omitted.  Mr.  Justice  Story,  with  whom  Judge  Davis  was 
for  many  years  connected  in  judicial  duties,  dedicated  to 
him  one  of  his  important  works.*  In  that  dedication  he 
says  :  —  "  The  patience,  the  candor,  the  urbanity,  the  sound 
discretion,  and  the  eminent  ability,  with  which  you  per- 
formed all  your  judicial  functions  during  this  period,  are 
known  to  no  one  better  than  to  myself;  fori  have  been  the 
constant  witness  of  them,  and  have  sometimes  partaken  of 
them,  and  have  always  been  instructed  by  them.  In  the 
earlier  part  of  your  judicial  career,  you  led  the  way  in  ex- 
ploring the  then  almost  untrodden  paths  of  Admiralty  and 
Maritime  Jurisprudence,  and  laid  the  profession  under  last- 
ing obligations  by  unfolding  its  various  learning  and  its  com- 
prehensive principles.  Your  judgments  have  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  are  destined  to  be  laid  up  among  the  Responsa 
Prudentium  for  professional  instruction  in  future  ages." 
The  writer  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  the  personal  friend- 
ship and  kindness  of  Judge  Davis,  and  very  beautifully  says 
of  these,  —  "  They  have  lightened  many  heavy  labors ;  they 
have  cheered  many  saddened  hours ;  and,  above  all,  they 
have  taught  me  to  feel  the  value  of  the  truth,  that  the  in- 
dulgent approbation  of  the  Wise  and  Good  is  among  the 
most  enviable  of  human  blessings." 

The  duties  of  the  judiciary  office  occupied  the  remainder 
of  Judge  Davis's  life,  till  within  a  very  few  years  of  its  close. 
With  these  he  united  diversified  studies,  which  kept  his 
mind  ever  fresh,  elastic,  and  genial.  Surrounded  by  the 
hearty  respect,  the  unvarying  confidence,  of  an  enlightened 
community,  his  course  was  graced  with  a  gentle  dignity,  a 
beautiful  repose  of  character,  amidst  incessant  activity.  As 
his  busy  years  rolled  on,  full  of  honorable  usefulness,  he 
took  ever  a  higher  place  among  those  to  whom  we  look  for 
all  good  influences.  Even  the  wantonness  of  calumny, 
which  seldom  fails  to  find  its  time  to  assail  the  best  of  public 
men,  had  nothing  to  say  against  this  man.  A  living  relig- 
ious faith,  expressing  itself  in  a  Christian  life,  hallowed  his 
relation  to  his  fellow-men  and  to  the  great  interests  of  soci- 
ety.    Of  no  one,  who  has  lived  among  us  so  long  in  the 

*   Commentaries  on  the  Law  of  Agency,  as  a  Branch  of  Commercial  and  Maritime 
Jurisprudence.     Second  Edition.     184-1. 
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responsibleness  of  a  public  station,  could  it  be  more  truly 
said  than  of  Judge  Davis,  that  he  passed  his  days  without 
a  stain  and  without  censure.  His  life  must  be  pronounced 
singularly  felicitous,  full  as  it  was  of  interest,  if  not  of  inci- 
dent, and  made  bland  and  sweet  by  its  cheerful  serenity,  its 
almost  childlike  simplicity.  He  looked  on  the  bright  side 
of  things  ;  for  by  temperament  and  principle  he  was  predis- 
posed to  be  happy.  Passages  of  deep  and  touching  afflic- 
tion, amidst  his  beloved  family  ties,  were  repeatedly  min- 
gled in  his  experience.  But  these  he  met  with  such  gentle 
submission,  such  tranquil  strength  of  faith,  that  one  could 
scarcely  perceive  sorrow  had  been  dealing  with  him ;  not 
because  there  was  any  apathy  of  the  affections,  for  none 
were  more  tender  and  susceptible  than  his  ;  but  because 
the  quiet  piety  of  his  spirit  allowed  no  encroachment  of  un- 
subdued or  ill -regulated  feelings,  and  because  his  inward 
being  moved  in  habitual  harmony  with  the  will  of  God. 

Thus,  blessing  and  blessed,  he  passed  on  to  old  age. 
And  how  beautiful  that  old  age  was,  none,  who  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  knowing  it,  can  ever  forget.  It  was  the  old  age  of 
the  Christian  scholar  and  the  beloved  man.  His  evening  of 
life  could  not  but  be  bright  and  serene,  full  of  hope,  and  free 
from  sadness.  He  had  a  kindly  freshness  of  spirit,  which 
made  the  society  of  the  young  pleasant  to  him  ;  and  they, 
on  their  part,  were  always  happy  to  be  with  him,  enjoying 
the  good-natured  wisdom  and  the  modest  richness  of  his 
conversation.  His  faculties  remained  clear,  active,  and 
healthy  to  the  last.  Advancing  years  never  for  a  moment 
closed  the  capacity,  or  abated  the  willingness,  to  receive 
new  ideas.  Though  a  lover  of  the  past  and  the  established, 
his  opinions  never  hardened  into  prejudices.  His  intellect- 
ual vigor  was  not  seen  to  moulder  under  the  quiet  which 
an  old  man  claims  as  his  right.  Of  him  might  be  said 
what  Solon  said  of  himself  in  advanced  years,  that  "he 
learned  something  every  day  he  lived " ;  and  to  no  one 
could  be  better  applied  the  remark  of  Cicero  concerning 
the  venerable  Appius,  —  "  Intentum  enim  animum  quasi  ar- 
cura  habebat,  nee  languescens  succumbebat  senectuti." 
But  it  was  peculiarly  his  fine  moral  qualities,  —  his  benevo 

*  De  Sener.tv.tf.,  c.  xi. 
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lence,  his  artlessness,  his  genial  kindness,  —  which  shed  a 
mellow  and  beautiful  light  on  his  old  age.  No  thought  of 
self  ever  mingled  its  alloy  with  the  virtues  that  adorned 
Judge  Davis's  character.  His  reliance  on  the  truths  and 
promises  of  Christian  faith  seemed  more  confident  and  vital 
as  he  drew  nearer  to  the  great  realities  of  the  future.  For 
him,  life  had  always  a  holy  meaning.  A  Grecian  philoso- 
pher, at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  is  said  to  have  expressed 
painful  discontent  at  the  shortness  of  life,  and  complained 
of  nature's  hard  allotment,  which  snatches  man  away  just 
as  he  is  about  to  reach  some  perfection  of  science.  Not  so 
our  Christian  sage ;  he  found  occasion,  not  for  complaint, 
but  rather  for  thankfulness,  because,  as  the  end  approached, 
he  saw  more  distinctly  revealed  the  better  light  beyond. 
He  once  expressed,  in  a  manner  touchingly  beautiful,  his 
own  estimation  of  old  age.  On  the  occasion  of  a  dinner- 
party, at  which  Judge  Story  and  others  eminent  in  the  legal 
profession  were  present,  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
comparative  advantages  of  the  different  periods  of  life. 
Some  preferred,  for  enjoyment,  youth  and  manhood  ;  others 
ascribed  more  solid  satisfactions  to  old  age.  When  the 
opinion  of  Judge  Davis  was  asked,  he  said,  with  his  usual 
calm  simplicity  of  manner,  —  "  In  the  warm  season  of  the 
year  it  is  my  delight  to  be  in  the  country ;  and  every  pleas- 
ant evening,  while  I  am  there,  I  love  to  sit  at  the  window 
and  look  upon  some  beautiful  trees  which  grow  near  my 
house.  The  murmuring  of  the  wind  through  the  branches, 
the  gentle  play  of  the  leaves,  and  the  flickering  of  light 
upon  them  when  the  moon  is  up,  fill  me  with  an  indescrib- 
able pleasure.  As  the  autumn  comes  on,  I  feel  very  sad 
to  see  these  leaves  falling  one  by  one ;  but  when  they  are 
all  gone,  I  find  that  they  were  only  a  screen  before  my  eyes  ; 
for  I  experience  a  new  and  higher  satisfaction  as  I  gaze 
through  the  naked  branches  at  the  glorious  stars  beyond." 

The  health  of  Judge  Davis  remained  generally  good. 
Few  men  have  had  so  much  of  that  enjoyment  of  life, 
which  cheerfulness,  temperance,  and  natural  habits  of  living 
bestow.  He  had  but  little  physical  suffering  ;  and  infirmity 
spared  him,  except  in  such  gentle  measure  as  to  give  ven- 
erableness  without  feebleness  to  his  appearance  :  — 
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"An  age  that  melts  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  modest  innocence  away  ; 
Whose  peaceful  day  Benevolence  endears, 
Whose  night  congratulating  Conscience  cheers  ; 
The  general  favorite,  as  the  general  friend  ; 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  1  " 

In  July,  1841,  Judge  Davis,  though  his  intellectual  vigor 
was  still  unabated,  resigned  the  judicial  office  which  he 
had  so  long  and  so  honorably  held.  It  may  well  be  sup- 
posed that  those  who  had  witnessed  with  grateful  respect 
the  urbane  wisdom  and  the  signal  ability  which  had  marked 
the  administration  of  his  court  would  not  permit  this  occa- 
sion to  pass  without  an  appropriate  notice.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  Suffolk  Bar,  a  resolution  was  unanimously  passed, 
stating  the  high  sense  entertained  by  the  members  of  the 
Bar  of  the  judicial  labors  of  Judge  Davis,  "  which  for  so 
many  years  have  exhibited  varied  and  accurate  learning, 
sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  unwearied  patience, 
gentleness  of  manners,  and  perfect  purity,"  and  expressing 
their  "  heartfelt  wishes  that  he  may  find  in  retirement  that 
dignified  repose  which  forms  the  appropriate  close  of  a  long 
and  useful  life."  Franklin  Dexter,  Esq.,  the  District  Attor- 
ney of  the  United  States,  was  requested  to  make  known 
the  resolution  to  the  venerable  judge.  This  commission 
Mr.  Dexter  discharged  with  felicitous  grace,  accompanying 
the  expression  from  the  Bar  with  remarks  of  his  own  most 
happily  apposite.  "  It  can  rarely  happen,"  said  he,  "  that 
a  judge,  who  is  called  upon  to  decide  so  many  delicate  and 
important  questions  of  property  and  of  personal  right,  should 
so  entirely  have  escaped  all  imputation  of  prejudice  or  pas- 
sion, and  should  have  found  so  general  an  acquiescence  in 
his  results."  "  Our  filial  respect  and  affection  for  yourself" 
—  thus  closed  the  well-merited  words  of  honor  —  "  have 
constantly  increased  with  your  increasing  years  ;  and  while 
we  acknowledge  your  right  now  to  seek  the  repose  of  pri- 
vate life,  we  feel  that  your  retirement  is,  not  less  than  it 
ever  would  have  been,  a  loss  to  the  profession  and  to  the 
public.  May  you  live  long  and  happily,  —  as  long  as  life 
shall  continue  to  be  a  blessing  to  you  ;  and  so  long  will  that 
life  be  a  blessing  to  your  friends  and  to  society."  * 

*  In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Dexter  introduced  so  happily  the  severe  crisis 
which  tested  the  firmness  of  the  Judge,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the  embargo 
on  the  business  of  the  country,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  the  well-deserved 
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Judge  Davis,  deeply  affected  by  this  address,  replied  in 
a  manner  worthy  of  himself.     He  gave   a  very  interesting 
sketch  of  the   Suffolk  Bar  during  his  acquaintance  with  it, 
vindicated  the  honorable  claims  of  the  legal  profession,  de- 
scribed  the  position  of  the  Circuit   Court,  paid  a  grateful 
tribute   to   the   names  of  Judge  Cushing  and  Mr.  Justice 
Story,  suggested  by  his  personal  intercourse  with  those  em- 
inent men,  spoke  with  modest  pleasure  of  his  own  relation 
to  the  weighty  duties  of  the  Bench,  and  closed  with  saying, 
—  "  I  bid  you  an  affectionate  adieu,  thankful  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  for  the  gratifying  and  improving  opportunities 
which  it  has  been  my  favored  lot  to  enjoy  in  the  connection 
now  to  be  dissolved.     It  is  painful  to  employ  the  solemn 
word  dissolved,     Our  official  connection  will  cease  ;  but  re- 
ciprocal esteem  and  good-will  will,  I  trust,  remain  in  contin- 
ued  exercise.     I    shall  rejoice  in  all  I  may  see  or  hear  of 
your  prosperity  and  honor;  and  may  the  Father  of  mercies, 
the  Giver  of  every  good  gift,  sustain,  animate,  and  guide  you 
in   your  assiduous  progress  in  the  path  of  arduous  duty." 
This  was  an  occasion  of  such   hearty  interest   as   seldom 
occurs  in  the  history  of  public  life.     "  The  scene  which  the 
court-room  presented,"  says  Dr.  Gannett,  "  will  not  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  were  in  attendance.     The  whole  Bar 
crowding  with  the  affectionate  curiosity  of  children  around 
the  place  on  which  the  aged  judge  sat,  and  listening  in  pro- 
found silence  to  the  low  tones  of  his  voice,  was  in  itself  a 
proof  of  what  Mr.  Dexter  had  just  declared,  that  their  filial 
respect  and  affection  had  constantly  increased  with  his  in- 
creasing years."  * 

praise.  Having  spoken  of  ihe  period  when  the  Judge  assumed  his  duties,  he 
said,  —  "A  few  years  after  that  time,  the  system  of  commercial  restriction  adopted 
by  the  general  government  threw  this  portion  of  the  country  into  a  state  of  unparal- 
leled distress  and  exasperation.  An  abundant  and  overflowing  commerce  was  sud- 
denly checked  in  all  its  issues  and  enterprises,  and  the  revulsion  threatened  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  law  by  which  it  was  restrained.  It  was  in  the  District 
Court,  and  under  your  administration,  that  this  struggle  took  place  ;  and  although 
juries  refused  to  execute  the  obnoxious  restrictions  in  cases  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  be  submitted  to  them,  yet  the  supremacy  of  the  law  suffered  no  detriment  in  the 
hands  of  the  court.  Few  of  us  can  remember  this  civium  ardor  jubentivm  ;  but  all 
can  imagine  how  painful  a  duty  it  was  to  be  thus  placed  in  opposition  to  the  feelings 
and  interests  of  this  community."  Mr.  Dexter  then  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the  Bar 
the  beautiful  language  in  which  the  Judge  at  that  time  expressed  his  regrets,  when 
he  "  felt  obliged  to  declare,  that,  disastrous  as  its  consequences  were  to  the  country, 
the  embargo  was  still  the  law  of  the  land,  and  as  such  to  be  obeyed."  The  words 
which  were  quoted  portray  with  striking  eloquence  the  importance  and  the  blessings 
of  that  commercial  activity,  the  check  upon  which  then  rilled  the  community  with 
gloom  and  indignation. 

*  Sermon  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  Hon.  John  Davis,  LL.  D.,  p.  29. 
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Having  thus  closed  his  official  cares,  Judge  Davis  with- 
drew to  spend  what  might  remain  of  life  in  the  bosom 
of  his  beloved  family,  where  his  happiness  was  cared  for 
by  daughters  whose  delight  it  was  to  watch  over  him  with 
devoted  solicitude.  With  a  mind  still  strong,  with  affections 
fresh  as  ever,  and  with  an  interest  in  all  good  things  yet 
undiminished,  he  continued  to  receive  and  to  impart  much 
tranquil  enjoyment.  His  sight  soon  became  so  dimmed, 
that  he  could  no  longer  fill  his  leisure  with  the  pleasure  of 
reading,  —  to  him  always  one  of  the  greatest  pleasures.  This 
trial  he  met  with  the  undisturbed  cheerfulness  so  character- 
istic of  his  whole  life.  One  would  scarcely  have  known 
the  privation  from  any  word  of  his  ;  and  it  seemed  that  for 
him  the  better  light  so  much  the  rather  shone  inward. 
While  his  vision  was  thus  clouded,  the  air  around  him 
would  sometimes  appear  to  be  filled  with  agreeable  pictures 
and  images,  which  he  took  pleasure  in  describing  as  a  com- 
pensation for  his  blindness.  The  end  was  at  hand  ;  and  it 
was  as  tranquil  and  gentle  as  those  who  loved  him  best 
could  desire.  No  agonizing  pains,  no  distressing  imbecility, 
visited  his  last  days.  For  a  few  hours  only,  disease  with 
mild  touch  laid  its  hand  on  his  aged  frame ;  and  then,  in 
the  midst  of  his  children  and  grandchildren, 

"  Like  a  shadow  thrown 
Softly  and  lightly  from  a  passing  cloud, 
Death  fell  upon  him." 

He  died  on  Thursday,  January  14th,  1847.  Had  he  lived 
to  the  25th  of  that  month,  he  would  have  been  eighty-six 
years  old.  On  the  next  Monday  the  funeral  services  were 
attended,  in  the  Federal  Street  Church,  by  a  large  concourse 
of  those  who  had  loved  and  honored  him  in  life.  These 
services  were  conducted  with  a  very  touching  and  impres- 
sive effect  by  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gannett,  wThom  he 
had  always  justly  regarded  with  the  highest  respect  and 
most  affectionate  confidence. 

The  story  of  Judge  Davis's  life  is  itself  the  picture  of  his 
character;  for  such  was  his  directness,  his  singleness  of 
mind,  that  the  impress  of  his  soul  uniformly  shone  through 
his  conduct.  He  was  "an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is 
no  guile."  When  those  who  knew  him  recall  what  he 
was  and  what  he  did,  they  have  precious  remembrances  of 
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noble  principles  and  of  spotless  integrity,  of  an  amenity  of 
temper  which  was  a  perpetual  benediction,  of  a  manly  gen- 
tleness which  imparted  grace  to  strength  of  character,  of  an 
unaffected  modesty  that  never  impaired  energy  of  thought 
or  action,  of  a  kindness  that  blessed  each  circle  in  which  it 
moved  and  each  individual  whom  it  touched,  of  a  piety 
which  lifted  up  his  other  excellences  above  the  rank  of 
merely  reputable  qualities  and  made  them  sacred.  Sim- 
plicity and  truthfulness  were  essential  elements  of  his  whole 
being.  No  provocation  could  tempt  him  to  be  unjust  to 
any  person  or  subject.  He  was  a  man  of  decision  and 
individuality,  without  heat  or  rigor.  The  evenness  of  his 
mind  and  the  serenity  of  his  spirit  had  a  sedative  effect  on 
the  ruffled  feelings  of  others,  and  silently  corrected  their 
one-sided  exaggerations.  His  mild  impartiality  exerted  a 
regulating  power  over  those  with  whom  he  conversed.  Im- 
petuous prejudices  were  held  in  check,  harsh  judgments 
were  rebuked,  by  the  very  atmosphere  of  his  presence.  A 
tone  of  quiet  humor,  and  the  intermixture  of  racy  anecdote, 
sometimes  gave  to  the  wisdom  which  he  uttered  the  advan- 
tage of  a  playful  appearance.  A  kindly  warmth,  without 
unhealthy  excitement,  imparted  to  his  conversation  a  bland, 
mellowed  character.  To  enjoy  it  was  to  withdraw  from 
disturbing  influences  to  a  retired  spot,  where  all  was  whole- 
some and  truthful.  There  was  nothing  opaque  in  any  of 
his  processes  of  thought ;  and  his  mind  was  clear,  not  be- 
cause it  was  shallow,  but  because  strong  good-sense  never 
allowed  it  to  be  turbid.  Bold  reformers  might  think  him 
timid  or  cold  ;  but  it  is  more  true  to  say,  that  his  tempera- 
ment and  judgment  inclined  him  to  cautious  circumspection 
rather  than  adventurous  movement.  With  regard  to  impor- 
tant innovations  and  rapid  changes,  he  might  be  disposed  to 
adopt  the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  maxim  :  —  "  Use  Argus's 
hundred  eyes,  before  you  raise  one  of  Briareus's  hundred 
hands."  Yet  he  looked  upon  all  new  proposals  and  new 
modes  of  thinking  with  great  fairness  and  freedom  from 
prejudice.  No  harsh  word,  no  scornful  epithet,  with  regard 
to  the  theories  and  plans  of  others,  ever  passed  his  lips  ; 
and  nothing  could  better  exemplify  the  character  of  his 
spirit  than  his  own  quotation  from  Malebranche,  —  "  Truth 
loves  gentleness  and  peace." 
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A  late  biographer  of  Lord  Eldon  has  mentioned,  as  a 
misfortune  to  his  judicial  reputation,  "his  utter  relinquish- 
ment of  literature  from  the  time  when  he  began  to  study 
law."  *  No  regret  or  complaint  of  this  kind  could  have 
place  with  regard  to  Judge  Davis.  Through  the  whole  of 
life,  his  fresh  interest  in  literary  and  scientific  studies  was 
very  remarkable.  Professional  labors  never  quenched  or 
dulled  his  strong  native  love  of  these  pursuits  ;  and  the 
rich  and  varied  stores  of  his  mind  were  opened  with 
such  modest  simplicity,  that  his  knowledge  seemed  to  be 
a  part  of  his  virtue.  Classical  learning,  which  had  been 
an  early  love,  continued  one  of  the  delights  of  his  manhood 
and  old  as;e.  With  some  of  the  best  treasures  of  Greek 
literature  he  was  well  acquainted ;  and  with  those  of  Latin 
he  cultivated  such  a  constant  familiarity  as  has  been  attained 
by  few  of  our  professional  men.  He  read  the  French  much 
and  with  the  greatest  ease,  was  conversant  with  the  Span- 
ish, and  was  not  without  a  knowledge  of  other  modern 
tongues.  The  general  philosophy  of  language  he  regarded 
as  a  subject  of  curious  interest,  and  bestowed  upon  it  much 
attention.  He  had  frequent  correspondence  with  Mr.  Du 
Ponceau,  the  distinguished  philologer  of  Philadelphia,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  Indian  languages  of  North 
America.  At  an  early  period  in  the  course  of  this  corre- 
spondence, he  suggested,  with  much  learning  and  ingenuity, 
some  doubts  as  to  Mr.  Du  Ponceau's  opinion,  that  the  In- 
dian tongues  are  generally  destitute  of  the  substantive  verb 
to  be.f  Another  eminent  scholar,  Hon.  John  Pickering, 
found  in  Judge  Davis  a  mind  congenial  with  his  own  ;  and 
they  had  a  pleasing  intercourse  and  sympathy  in  philological 
pursuits. 

Judge  Davis  was  a  botanist  at  a  time  when  botany  was 
hardly  known  or  thought  of  among  us  ;  and  he  loved  flow- 
ers with  the  fondness  of  personal  friendship.  Mineralogy 
and  conchology  attracted  much  of  his  attention,  and  his 
knowledge  of  them  was  more  than  superficial.  As  his  tastes 
were  all  simple,  pure,  and  natural,  one  of  his  dearest  pleas- 
ures was  to  ramble  in  the  fields,  over  the  hills,  and  on  the 

*  Lord  Campbell's  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  Vol   VII.  p.  620. 
t  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Second  Series,  Vol.  IX.,  p.  xxv.  of  Du  Ponceau's  Notes  on  Eli- 
ot's Indian  Grammar,  where  an  extract  from  Judge  Davis's  letter  is  given. 
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sea-shore,  especially  in  various  parts  of  Plymouth  county, 
to  collect  interesting  plants,  shells,  and  minerals.  He  gave 
an  impulse  to  these  delightful  studies  among  his  young 
friends,  who  were  always  happy  in  bringing  him  rare  and 
curious  specimens  to  be  classed  and  named.  With  the 
theories  and  principles  of  chemistry  he  was  well  acquainted, 
and  took  note  of  the  progressive  discoveries  in  that  science. 
Among  scientific  pursuits,  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  his 
strongest  partiality  was  for  the  several  branches  of  natural 
history.  Astronomy  continued  always  to  interest  him  deep- 
ly, as  we  have  seen  it  had  done  during  his  college  life. 
Though  the  pressure  of  other  duties  did  not  allow  him  to 
be  a  practical  observer  of  the  heavens,  yet  he  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  observations  of  astronomers,  and 
understood  their  principles.  Few  scholars  loved  better  or 
were  more  conversant  with  English  literature  in  general. 
Amidst  severer  pursuits,  he  cherished  a  taste  for  the  best 
poetry,  and  has  left  a  few  pleasing  specimens  of  his  own 
poetic  talent.  His  Ode*  and  Hymnt  for  the  22d  of  De- 
cember are  among  the  best  which  that  inspiring  occasion 
has  called  forth ;  and  even  as  late  as  the  summer  before  his 
death,  he  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  his  illustrious  friend,  Hon. 
John  Quincy  Adams,  some  very  interesting  stanzas  on  his 
own  failure  of  sight,  which  were  among  the  last  words  he 
ever  penned.  Judge  Davis  bestowed  much  well-directed 
attention,  not  only  upon  religious  questions  in  general,  but 
upon  some  of  the  more  recondite  topics  which  occupy  the- 
ological scholars.  The  extent  of  his  inquiries  in  this  way 
surprised  those  who  had  opportunities  of  observing  them. 
With  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Mr.  Goodwin  of  Sandwich,  who 
was  an  excellent  scholar  in  theology,  as  well  as  a  beloved, 
honored,  and  lamented  clergyman,  Judge  Davis  had  fre- 
quent correspondence  on  questions  of  Biblical  criticism  and 
other  kindred  subjects.  Mr.  Goodwin  often  expressed  his 
astonishment  at  the  large  amount  of  his  information,  and 
the  accuracy  of  his  investigations,  on  these  points ;  nor  was 
he  alone  among  the  clergy  in  bearing  this  testimony.  The 
religious  opinions  which  Judge  Davis  uniformly  cherished 
were  those  designated  as  Liberal,  or  Unitarian  ;  and  these  he 

*  For  the  Anniversary  Festival,  1702.  t  1799. 
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had  not  accepted  without  patient  and  conscientious  inquiry. 
He  testified  his  regard  for  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge 
by  a  valuable  bequest  of  books  to  its  library.  How  highly 
he  was  esteemed  and  loved  as  a  member  and  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston,  the  pastor 
of  that  church  has  well  told  in  his  just  and  beautiful  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  the  venerable  man.  It  was  rare  indeed 
that  his  seat  in  that  house  of  worship  was  vacant  on  the 
Sabbath,  and  no  one  could  take  a  more  devout  and  heart- 
felt interest  in  its  services. 

In  his  large  and  well-selected  library,  which  contained 
many  rare  and  curious  books,  he  took  great  pleasure,  and  of 
its  treasures  he  made  diligent  use.  When  I  consider  the 
multifarious  character  of  his  intellectual  attainments,  I  am 
surprised  at  the  graceful  ease  with  which  he  mastered  so 
many  subjects,  in  connection  with  devoted  attention  to  the 
duties  of  his  official  station  ;  and  I  readily  assent  to  the  tes- 
timony of  one  *  who  knew  him  intimately,  that  "  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  his  pursuits  he  was  perhaps  une- 
qualled." 

There  is  yet  another  department  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned, in  which  Judge  Davis  was  probably  more  distin- 
guished than  in  any  other  except  his  professional  studies, 
—  that  of  History,  especially  the  history  and  antiquities  of 
New  England.  His  taste  for  these  inquiries  sprung  from  an 
early  and  always  continued  love.  No  man  was  more  fre- 
quently or  more  satisfactorily  consulted  for  information  of 
this  kind.  His  antiquarian  lore  was  known  to  be  large  and 
thorough,  the  result  of  minute  and  sedulous  investigation. 
With  the  doings  and  characters  of  the  Pilgrim  band,  and  of 
their  successors  in  the  olden  times,  his  familiarity  was  such 
as  to  possess  the  charm  of  an  affectionate  domestic  interest. 
Himself  a  worthy  descendant  of  that  honored  company,  he 
dwelt,  with  warm  love  of  the  subject,  upon  the  annals  of 
the  Plymouth  settlement,  —  "gentis  cunabula  nostrae,"  —  a 
place  to  which  his  feelings  always  reverted  with  the  reverent 
regards  of  a  son.  He  delivered  the  Oration  at  the  Anni- 
versary of  the  Plymouth  Landing  in  1800,  which,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  he  did  not  consent  to  publish.     The  Massachu- 

*  Hon.  Nathaniel  Morton  Davis. 
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setts  Historical  Society  owes  much  of  its  large  amount  of 
usefulness  to  the  labors  performed  and  the  spirit  diffused 
by  Judge  Davis.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  that  Socie- 
ty in  the  year  of  its  organization,  1791  ;  and  from  his  long- 
continued  connection  with  it  resulted  highly  valued  service 
to  its  important  interests.  In  April,  1818,  he  was  chosen 
President  of  the  Society,  to  which  office  he  was  constantly 
reappointed  till  April,  1835,  when  he  declined  a  reelection, 
and  tendered  his  resignation  amidst  the  grateful  regards  of 
all  the  members  of  the  association.  JSo  one  of  them  would 
fail  to  bear  testimony  to  the  urbanity  of  his  official  deport- 
ment, and  to  his  distinguished  usefulness  in  that  body. 

Judge  Davis  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  sustained  at  different 
times  the  offices  of  Recording  Secretary  and  of  Counsellor 
in  that  Academy,  and  contributed  to  its  Memoirs.  The 
American  Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  several 
other  associations  for  literary  and  scientific  purposes,  also 
graced  their  list  of  members  with  his  name. 

The  honor  and  welfare  of  Harvard  University,  the  place 
of  his  own  education,  were  always  dear  to  him.  In  the 
spirit  of  an  enlightened  love  of  learning,  he  regarded  the 
interests  of  that  institution  as  closely  interwoven  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  whole  community.  He  was  called  to 
take  an  important  part  in  the  management  of  its  concerns, 
by  being  chosen  one  of  the  Fellows  of  the  University  in 
1803.  This  position  he  occupied  till  1810,  when  he  was 
elected  Treasurer  of  the  University,  and  consequently  still 
retained  his  place  as  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  The 
office  of  Treasurer  he  resigned  in  1827,  and  received  from 
the  Corporation  a  vote  expressing  "  their  high  respect  and 
regard  for  his  character,  their  sense  of  the  value  of  his  ser- 
vices as  a  Fellow  of  the  Corporation  for  successive  years, 
and  of  his  care  and  fidelity  in  the  exercise  of  his  office,  and 
their  regret  at  the  loss  of  an  agreeable  associate,  so  qualified 
and  .disposed  to  assist  their  counsels  and  exertions  for  the 
good  of  the  University  and  the  interests  of  education."  His 
connection  with  the  care  of  the  institution,  however,  did  not 
yet  cease.  In  1827  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  and  retained  his  seat  in  that  Board  till 
he  resigned  it  in  1837.     In  1842  he  received  from  Harvard 
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the  honorary  degree  of  LL.  D.  Dartmouth  College  had 
honored  him  with  the  same  degree  in  1802. 

Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with  the  diversified  at- 
tainments and  the  fine  mind  of  Judge  Davis  naturally  re- 
gretted that  he  wrote  so  little  for  the  public.  But  it  is  not 
alone  by  making  books  that  wise  and  learned  men  exert  an 
extensive  agency.  The  fruits  of  their  minds  are  diffused  in 
other  forms,  if  more  silently,  perhaps  quite  as  permanently. 
Their  intellectual  activity  is  sometimes  to  be  measured  more 
by  a  general  influence  constantly  put  forth  through  multi- 
plied relations,  than  by  numerous  volumes.  The  published 
writings  of  Jud»e  Davis  are  few.  He  was  too  modest  to 
be  ambitious  of  authorship,  and  more  desirous  of  studying 
the  wisdom  of  others  than  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  com- 
munity to  his  own.  What  he  did  give  to  the  public  in  this 
way  is  all  marked  with  the  qualities  which  might  be  expected 
from  the  known  character  of  his  mind  and  heart.  It  is 
worthy  of  the  scholar  and  the  sage.  His  style,  evincing 
a  classical  and  well-matured  taste,  is  lucid,  chaste,  and 
terse,  not  deficient  in  vigor,  and  full  of  expressiveness.  His 
ripe,  well-considered  thoughts  often  possess  a  striking  beau- 
ty. His  mode  of  treating  a  subject  always  displays  pa- 
tience of  investigation,  accuracy  of  statement,  select  learn- 
ing, undisturbed  candor,  and  frequently  a  pleasing  originality 
and  freshness.  We  have  few  better  writers.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  his  publications,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain  them. 

Address  before  the  Members  of  the  Massachusetts  Char- 
itable Fire  Society,  May  31,  1799. 

Eulogy  on  George  Washington  before  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  February  19,  1800. 

An  Attempt  to  explain  the  Inscription  on  Dighton  Rock. 
Published  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  (1809), 
Vol.  III.  p.  197.  In  this  ingenious  and  interesting  essay, 
Judge  Davis  supposes  the  figures  on  the  rock  to  have  been 
designed  to  represent  and  commemorate  exploits  of  Indian 
hunting,  —  an  opinion  also  entertained  by  General  Wash- 
ington, who  in  early  life  had  opportunities  of  observing  sim- 
ilar inscriptions  in  the  Indian  country. 

A  new  edition  (181 1)  of  Professor  Winthrop's  Two  Lec- 
tures on  Comets,  and  A.  Oliver's  Essay  on  Comets.     This 
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republication  Judge  Davis  enriched  with  Sketches  of  the 
Lives  of  Winthrop  and  Oliver,  and  with  "  a  Supplement 
relative  to  the  present  Comet  of  1811."  The  latter  happily 
illustrates  his  familiar  acquaintance  with  astronomical  sci- 
ence. 

A  Discourse  before  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
December  22,  1813,  at  their  Anniversary  Commemoration 
of  the  First  Landing  of  our  Ancestors  at  Plymouth.  Pub- 
lished in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  Second  Series,  Vol.  I. 

A  new  edition  (the  5th)  of  Morton's  New  England's  Me- 
morial, 1826,  with  "large  Additions  in  Marginal  Notes,  and 
an  Appendix."  Judge  Davis  bestowed  much  time  and 
labor  on  this  edition  of  Morton.  His  additions  in  the  Ap- 
pendix, besides  his  very  copious  and  valuable  marginal 
notes,  fill  132  pages,  and  are  replete  with  important  and 
curious  information.  The  Memorial,  first  published  in  1669, 
by  the  annotations  of  so  learned  and  able  an  antiquarian,  has 
become  an  historical  treasure  of  great  authority. 

Besides  the  above,  the  Collections  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  and  some  periodical  publications,  contain 
articles  by  Judge  Davis,  which  cannot  now  be  traced. 

In  the  beautiful  life  and  worthy  services  of  which  I  have 
attempted  a  sketch,  a  rich  legacy  is  bequeathed  to  our  com- 
munity. We  rarely  find  a  man  in  whom  the  qualities  we 
spontaneously  respect  were  adjusted  to  each  other  in  such 
fine  harmony.  His  virtues  had  all  the  ease  and  natural- 
ness of  kindly  instincts.  Goodness  had  become  the  quiet, 
unconscious  habitude  of  his  being.  What  an  ancient  his- 
torian has  said  of  Marcus  Cato  was  well  exemplified  in  him, 
—  "  Qui  nunquam  recte  fecit,  ut  facere  videretur,  sed  quia 
aliter  facere  non  poterat."  *  He  had  the  privilege  of  a 
genial,  well-attempered  spirit,  to  .be  always  young.  His 
long  life  has  left  us  nothing  to  regret,  and  every  thing  to 
love.  His  memory  is  the  cherished  treasure  of  the  good. 
We  think  of  him  as  one  who,  blessed  to  the  last  with  the 
gratitude  and  reverence  of  his  fellow-men,  passed  by  a 
gentle  transition  to  that  higher  enjoyment  which  is  without 
imperfection  and  without  end. 

*  Velleius  Paterculus,  II.  35.  /£j~ 
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